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IS week we are giving considerable 
space to discussions of alfalfa, and, 
as the season for putting in this 

crop is near, we deem it appropriate here 
to call attention to the essentials in mak- 
ing it a success. 

First of all, we advise caution. The 
Progressive Farmer has often used the 
term ‘‘growing’’ into the cattle business, 
rather than ‘‘going’’ into it, and the term 
applies equally as weil to the man who 

| would grow alfalfa. Undoubtedly the 

| crop is a great one, but, as yet, we cannot 
promise success with it in all parts of the 
South. For this reason the beginner, if 
he be wise, will start with only an acre or 
so, gradually increasing his acreage if he 
finds he can make a success of it. 

Our next admonition to the would-be 
alfalfa grower is to select rich, well 
drained Jand. Land that is not full of hu- 
mus and rich, capable of making a bale of 
cotton to the acre, and which is also well 
drained, with a water table several feet 
below the surface, either should be put in 
order or planted to some other crop. 

The third requisite is sufficient lime. 
Soils having less than one per cent of cal- 
cium carbonate are not safe for alfalfa. 
Soils in the Black Belt sections of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Texas, and in some 
parts of the Delta, usually have this amount 
Or more; but elsewhere the deficiency 
must be supplied or failure is fairly cer- 
tain. 

Then comes inoculation, the necessity 
for which was explained in last week's 
Clover- Vetch special. Unless planted 
where alfalfa, melilotus or bur clover 
has been grown, alfalfa without inocula- 
tion is almost certain to fail. 

In many sections of the South attention 
to all these matters will probably result in 





Success; but, as a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so nota single one 
of these essentials may be neglected with- 
Out inviting certain failure. Alfalfa isa 
great crop, but it is so only for the thor- 
ough farmer on rich land. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Balancing a Mixed Feed for Work 
Stock 


E FEED a large number of 

heavy mules on oats at 50 cents 
a bushel and corn at 80 cents; also 
feed a number of oxen on corn anda 
mixture called Ox Yoke, composed of 
cottonseed hulls and corn, and feed 
hay to both. We want to know the 
proper proportion to constitute a 
balanced feed for each. We do not 
expect to feed the same mixture to 
both cattle and mules.” 


Corn is a cheaper feed for horses 
and mules at 80 cents a bushel than 
are oats at 50 cents a bushel, and this 
is especially true if a little cotton- 
seed meal is used to supply the nec- 
essary protein in the corn ration. It 
is extremely doubtful if oats should 
be fed at a cost of 50 cents a bushel, 
with corn at 80 cents a bushel and 
cottonseed meal $27 to $30 a ton. At 
these prices a pound of corn costs 
about 1.43 cents while a pound of 
oats costs 1.56 cents.. It is also gen- 
erally claimed that four pounds of 
corn are equal in feeding value to five 
pounds of oats. 


It is not possible to compound a 
balanced ration when the hay used is 
unknown. If the ration is to be bal- 
anced it is as necessary to know the 
kind of hay used as to know the 
grains fed. 

For feeding horses and mules in 
the South, at the present prices of 
feeds, corn, molasses and cottonseed 
meal are about the only feeds avail- 
able. Oats are good, but are too 
high-priced. When the number of 
mules to be fed makes it practicable 
to ship black-strap molasses in tank 
it is cheaper than corn. We know 
one plantation where the feeding o2 
molasses and hay was substituted for 
oats and hay and the mules, while 
being fed at a lower cost, maintained 
their weight and condition on the 
molasses. If black-strap molasses 
can be laid down for from 12 to 15 
cents a gallon it is cheaper than corn 
at the ruling prices of from 75 to 85 
cents a bushel, and at least half the 
usual corn may be taken from the 
ration and an equal weight of mo- 
lasses substituted. A pound of mo- 
lasses is almost equal in feeding value 
to a pound of corn, or we may, prob- 
ably, at least state that six pounds 
of molasses will be found equal to 
five pounds of corn if cottonseed 
meal is also made a part of the ra- 
tion to supply the needed protein. 
For a 1,000-pound mule doing hard 
work six pounds molasses, five 
Pounds corn and two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal should make an excel- 
lent grain ration. If oats are used 
then six pounds of corn, five pounds 
of oats and two pounds of cottonseed 
meal should prove satisfactory. If 
corn and cottonseed meal only are 
used, then ten pounds of corn and 
two pounds of cottonseed meal 
Should serve well for the average 
1,000-pound mule. For the oxen we 
Suggest equal parts by weight of corn 
and cottonseed meal and one pound 
of this mixture to two pounds of 
hulls. More hulls might be used if 
No hay is fed, but it will probably be 

est to use a little hay if such a ra- 
tion is to be fed for a long period. 
hee corn in this ration may be 

gely replaced by molasses if it can 
€ obtained at the prices named 
above, but probably not over eight or 
ten pounds of molasses should be fed 
Per day to a mule or ox; although we 
ave a report of one case where 15 to 

Pounds of molasses is being fed 


daily to mules, along with a liberal 
allowance of hay, these constituting 
the entire ration, and they are re- 
ported to be doing well. 





Rations for Horses Doing Different 
Grades of Work 


READER asks: “What per cent of 
the different elements of feeds 
make a well balanced ration for a 
horse; that is, what per cent should 
be protein, fats, carbohydrates, etc.?” 
It is rare that any one feeding stuff 
contains the feed nutrients in the 
proper per cents to furnish a bal- 
anced ration for an animal. For this 
reason, and to encourage the appe- 
tite, more than one feed or a variety 
is usually necessary, and consequent- 
ly in stating a balanced ration, it is 
necessary to give the total number 
of pounds of each of the nutrients 
instead of the “per cents.” The fol- 
lowing is the generally accepted 
“standard” for a 1,000-pound horse 
daily: 





Digestible Nutrients 
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Horses under 1,000 pounds weight 
will require a little more, and those 
over 1,000 pounds weight a little less, 
per 100 pounds of their weight. It 
will usually require from one to one 
and one-half pounds each of grain 
and hay per 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight to supply these require- 
ments. 

The following rations will supply 
these nutrients, approximtaely: 


HORSES DOING LIGHT WORK 


of registration in the Herd Book of 
the breed. Strictly speaking, an ani- 
mal may be of pure breeding and not 
be registered, or entitled to registra- 
tion. An animal is not generally en- 
titled to registration unless its sire 
and dam are both registered. If the 
sire and dam are entitled to registra- 
tion, but are not registered, the indi- 
vidual offspring in question is not en- 
titled to registration, but it is, of 
course, pure-bred and can be regis- 
tered when the sire and dam are reg- 
istered. It is, of course, possible to 
have a pure-bred animal, the regis- 
tering of whose ancestors has been 
so long neglected that it is no longer 
possible to prove the facts regarding 
their breeding and register them; but 
if this be true, then it is generally 
impossible to prove that the individ- 
ual animal in question is “pure-bred”, 
and it must and should pass as a 
grade, in such a case. 


It is, therefore, apparent that while 
an animal might be “pure-bred” and 
neither be registered nor entitled to 
registration, the proof of pure breed- 
ing is apt to be deficient or defective 
and we would not accept as pure-bred 
nor pay any more for such an animal 
not eligible to registration than we 
would for a grade of the same indi- 
vidual quality. Moreover, a vast ma- 
jority of those animals said to be 
pure-bred, but not entitled to regis- 
tration, are not “pure-bred”. 

For the above reasons we think it 
doubtful if any one has a moral right 
to advertise cattle as pure-bred 
which are not registered or entitled 
to registration. Technically he may 
be correct in doing so, but the adver- 
tising will be misleading to most peo- 
ple. 





Silage Compared With Cottonseed 
Hulls 


HAT is the value of corn silage 
when cottonseed hulls cost $11 
per ton?” 


The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn silage 
and cottonseed hulls: 
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HORSES DOING HEAVY WORK 
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Any of the grass hays may be used 
instead of the corn fodder (leaves) 
and any legume hay instead of the 
cowpea hay in these rations. 





What the Term “Pure-bred” Means 


READER wishes us to define the 

term “pure-bred” as applied to 
cattle. He also asks, “Is it right to 
advertise pure-bred cattle for sale 
when they are not entitled to regis- 
tration? I understand the term 
“pure-bred” to mean not necessarily 
a registered cow, but one whose sire 
and dam are registered or entitled to 
registration.” 

The term “pure-bred” is so simple 
that no explanation can make it more 
so. It simply means that the animal 
is of pure blood of the breed. The 
evidence of pure blood is a certificate 
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As we have frequently stated be- 
fore, it is not possible to make an en- 
tirely satisfactory comparison be- 
tween feeds so different. The hulls 
are dry and high in fiber, which is 
hard to digest; while the silage con- 
tains a large amount of water—is 
succulent—and appears to keep the 
digestion of animals in better condi- 
tion. 

When hulls sell for $11 a ton we 
think good corn silage worth at least 
$6 a ton, and for heavy feeding of 


cottonseed meal or for a long feeding . 


period—more than four months—we 
would put even a higher value on 
the silage. 

Soule in Virginia found two tons of 
corn silage equal to one ton of timo- 
thy hay, if my memory serves me 
right, and it is probable that two 
tons of silage will prove better than 
one ton of cottonseed hulls. When 
cottonseed hulls cost $11 a ton they 
are too high for feeding, because 
the same amount invested in the 
production of legume hays and si- 
lage will produce more and better 
feed. We think we would still pro- 
vide silage, when as many as 20 head 
of cattle are to be fed, even if cotton- 
seed hulls could be bought for $5 or 
$6 a ton, or at one-half the price stat- 
ed in this inquiry, although at such 
prices the hulls could be used to ad- 
vantage in supplying dry roughage. 


Notes by the Way 


F FOR any reason the stubble lands 

were not. sowed to peas or other 
summer legume they should be brok- 
en early if a fall crop of any kind is 
to be sowed on them. It is probably 
best not to rebreak the land in cow- 
peas for oats or wheat, especially 
for oats, because the oats should be 
put in early and usually there is not 
sufficient time to break the land and 
settle the seed bed properly after the 
cowpeas are removed. For wheat, 
which should be sowed later, espec- 
ially where the Hessian fly does dams 
age, it may be well to rebreak the 
land, but in any case if the land is 
rebroken there should be time—three 
or four weeks—in which to settle and 
pulverize the soil. 

But when the land has no crop on 
it, or where the crop can be gotten 
off early enough to allow three or 
four weeks between breaking and 
seeding, we believe it will always pay 
to rebreak the land and prepare a 
fine seed bed. The only cultivation 
the oat or wheat crop gets after seed< 
ing is a spring harrowing or rolling, 
and that on few farms; hence, the 
best preparation before seeding is 
likely to prove profitable. 

x ok Xx 


A farmer who has been growing 
crops on a large acreage for the last 
forty years says he has only during 
the last few years come to realize the 
value of the scientific facts underly- 
ing agricultural practice and the 
great aid to be obtained from 
reading on these matters. He has 
been a successful farmer in so far as 
financial results go, and yet he makes 
the statement that a boy of average 
intelligence could learn as much 
about farming in six months at a 
properly equipped agricultural col- 
lege as he learned, or any one else 
can learn, from experience alone in 
40 years. This is not in line with the 
opinions of most farmers and partic- 
ularly of the least progressive of our 
farmers; and yet it is probably true 
for most men. The trouble with most 
of those who don’t read and don’t 
study farming as a doctor or lawyer 
studies his profession is that they do 
not know that anything exists which 
they might learn and that would help 
them to do better farming. It is not 
so much a disinclination to do better, 
but they do not know that such 
knowledge exists. It is an unknown 
world to them and must be discover- 
ed to them before they can be expect< 
ed to explore it. 

x oe * 

A reader wishes to know why so 
many people, including physicians, 
state that pork is not good meat and 
why meat is not a suitable food for 
any season of the year. We don’t 
know, and we have asked these peo- 
ple this same question and not one 
of them has been able to give an in- 
telligent answer. The favorite an- 
swer is that “meat is too heating for 
summer”, but when asked to explain 
this statement they cannot do it. As 
a matter of fact there is no reason 
based on the composition of meat for 
the statement, nor is there any basis 
for it in fact. There is lot of “rub- 
bish” in all this prejudice against 
“hog meat” and against meat in the 
summer diet. A reasonable amount 
of meat in the ration in summer, or 
at any other time, is good and we 
don’t believe any one can show any 
real data to prove otherwise, even 
though the meat be pork. But it is 
hard to live down a bad reputation, 
Without any real facts to justify it 
the “doctors” have “tabooed” meat 
for summer eating and the prejudice 
is perpetuated by those who give ad< 
vice without asking themselves, why ?| 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Cutting Corn vs. Saving Fodder 


HAVE been impressed with ¢he 

idea of not pulling fodder for some 
-time.- I did not do this one year, but 
-found that I had a lot of trouble in 
getting the corn cut. I had to do this 
in the field, then take and retie the 
bundles and haul to the barn, and 
found then that it was of little prac- 
tical use, as the stock would not eat 
more than the blades and a small part 
of the top stalk. So, taking this into 
consideration, I am at a loss to know 
what to do this year, as I have only 
a small crop of corn planted and do 
not want to lose 25 per cent of this 
in pulling the fodder. We have no 
shredder in the neighborhood. I 
therefore ask, under the conditions 
as they are, would you advise leaving 
the fodder on the stalks, and not pull- 
ing at all, or would you cut the tops 


-and leave the remainder of the 
blades? Would this damage as much 


2” 


as puliing all: 

It seems to me that the main trou- 
_ble comes from the entire dependence 
on corn fodder for roughage, and the 
neglect of Southern farmers in the 
production of hay. ‘You say that the 
stock ate only the blades and part of 
the tops. Would they have eaten any 
more if you had cut the tops and 
stripped the blades? So far as the 

quality of the fodder is concerned, I 

a perfectly ready to admit that the 

pulled blades and cut tops are better 
feed than the cut-down stover, but 
the loss in the corn crop makes the 
fodder cost too much. Then as to 
‘the labor, I have cut tops and pulled 
blades, and I have cut down corn and 
shocked it, and so far as the mere 
labor is concerned I had rather cut 
tops and strip blades, 
heavy corn, shocking properly and 
tying the shocks, is heavy work, and 
it is not pleasant in cold weather to 
stand or sit by a shock and gather 
and shuck corn. One can do that more 
easily by walking through the field of 
topped corn. But then, in a proper 
rotation of crops, we need to clear 
the field at once in order to get in the 
small grain that comes after the corn, 
and it would be a still heavier job to 
cut down and clear the field of the 
topped corn stalks, and the fall seed- 
ing would be delayed. 

Taking everything into consider- 
ation, the method of cutting the corn 
at maturity and curing it in shocks 
is the most farmer-like method, and 
in every section where the best farm- 
ing is done you will find that the 
corn is always cut and shocked and 
the land prepared and sown to fall 
grain. After the corn is shucked there 
is no need for great hurry in getting 
the stover in if the shocks are set up 
and tied again, for they can be haul- 
ed in without any bundling. Of 
course, the best way to manage the 
stover is to shred it, for then all that 
the stock reject is in nice shape for 
bedding or manure absorbing, and 
one does not break pitchforks or use 
cuss words in getting long stalks out 
of the manure. Then make plenty of. 
hay, and it will not bother you much 
as to how much or how little of the 
stover is eaten, and you get all the 
corn the land has made instead of 
sacrificing good corn to get fodder. 
Any handling and harvesting of the 
corn and fodder crop is hard work, 
for I have been through it all. 





Blackberries 
AM very fond of blackberries. We 
have plenty of wild ones, but I 


have not time to go out and hunt for 
them, and would like to know how to 
start a patch near the house so that 
the women folks could gather them 
at their convenience.’ 

There is nothing more easy to pro- 
duce than a fine lot of blackberries, 
from .early to late. We have varie- 


for handling . 


ties now that make the blackberry 
season a long one, for where I live we 
can have blackberries from the early 
dewberries till September. -The best 
early berry is the Lucretia dewberry. 
Some train these to stakes, but we 
have quit this and simply pinch the 
runners and make them bushy and 
they need no stakes. Then the Early 
Harvest blackberry comes in on the 
heels of the dewberry and is a tre- 
mendous bearer, but to my taste not 
so good as some others. The best 
high bush blackberry we now have is 
the Nanticoke. This will never make 
a shipping berry as it has no firm 
cores, and is too soft to ship, but the 
berries are fine and the peculiarity of 
the variety is that it ripens through 
so long a season. Here, July 20, they 
are just fairly beginning to ripen, and 
on the same great clusters there will 
be found ripe berries, large green 
ones and often a blossom or two still. 
They will give fruit all through Au- 
gust and into September. They are 
tremendous growers and need fully 
six feet each way. Then there is a 
new dewberry that has not yet been 
put on sale that promises to be about 
the latest thing in blackberries. Itisa 
trailer like other dewberries, and has 


will keep -a-few weeks btit no pota< 
toes -will keep well in a cellar where 
there is a heating apparatus, for they 
need to be kept dark and just above 
the freezing point. 





Peaty Soil 


AM clearing a rich, black-soil 
pond, having the black gums cut 
now. Some folks say that ponds will 


not make good crops after two or 
three years. I do not believe it, but 
would like to have your opinion?” 
The black peaty soil is largely 
made up of decayed vegetable mat- 


ter. It is rich in potential nitrogen, 
but deficient in phosphorus and 
potassium, and the strong growth 


caused by the nitrogen will rapidly 
use up the small percentage of the 
mineral matters, and the soil settles 
down and becomes more compact. 
But if drainage is good, and you use 
some lime on the soil once in six 
years and apply phosphate and pot- 
ash liberally, the land will increase in 
productiveness if you practice a rota- 
tion that will maintain the organic 
decay it the soil. 

I was once visiting a large farm of 
deep black swamp soil that has been 
drained from the Dismal Swamp, 
near Portsmouth, Va., and noticed 
several fields with a heavy growth of 
rye. I asked the owner what he was 
going to do with the rye? “Going to 
plow it under”, said he. I asked him 
if he did not think that the soil had 





ago. 


today receiving. 


them hot and dirty streets. 


farms. 





ONLY A LIVING 





ee E ARE only making a living on the farm,” 
We-happen to know that it is a good living, that the home is a 
roomy, comfortable sort of place, that there is a sleeping porch, a bathroom, a 
fireplace, a sunny dining room. He has cows, fowls, horses, carriages and a 
garden. Besides, certain improvements and soil ameliorations he has under- 
taken will some day yield him far more of the fruits of the earth than he is 


Leaving this friend and his farm we took a journey and awoke to look out in 
a manufacturing city. Closely set were the tall houses, dusty, smoked, between 
In such environment lies a great proportion of 
America’s people; fewer than the half of us dwell on farms, the rest in cities. 

A living? Seeing men emerging from these smoke-begrimed homes, din- 
ner pails in hand to go to their places of toil, we remember our friends on 
They arise and go forth in the freshness of the dewy morning, the air 
is clean, the birds are all about them, the sun shines, the fresh breezes blow. 
Theirs is no such toil as that of shop or office. 
living that goes with the peaceful fields.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


complained a friend not long 


A living? Commend us to the 








very pretty cut leaves, and here the 
berries have now just set and are still 
small and green. This is going to 
make a fine late shipping berry, as it 
is large and very firm. It will be call- 
ed the Atlantic, and will be advertis- 
ed doubtless next spring or the fol- 
lowing season. The Lucretia early 
dewberry can be planted four feet 
each way and pinched. The Nanti- 
coke should be set six feet each way. 
The plants need clean cultivation and 
the suckers chopped off except 
enough in the hill to reproduce the 
stool. After fruiting the old canes 
are cut out, and burned. Strong 
growers like the Nanticoke should 
have the young canes pinched’ at 
about four feet high to make plenty 
of lateral branches. 





Keeping Potatoes 


E HAVE a number of barrels of 

Trish potatoes which we would 
like to keep until later. lease tell 
us how to keep them. We have a 
cemented cellar, where we use steam 
heat in the fall and winter. Will that 
be a good place for them?” 

It is hard to keep the early pota- 
toes into winter. The only way is to 
keep them in as cool a cellar as you 
can and one totally darkened, spread 
out thin and° sprinkled with. air- 
slaked lime. The best way would be 
to get some early potatoes that have 
been. kept over in cold storage and 
plant these now and make a late crop 
that will keep, in winter in heaps cov- 
ered with earth outside. You can get 
these in Richmond. The early ones 


an abundance of humus. “That is 
true,” said he, “and I do not mean 
that it shall ever have less.” Here is 
the idea. Many farmers conclude 
that so long as the soil is black it 
should make good crops, and they 
run the black land down and then 
come to the conclusion that such land 
is only good for a short time, and it 
is so, in their management. 





Corn and Clover 


AN I improve my land by planting 

it in corn every year, if I turn un- 
der a crop of clover, on which I have 
spread all the manure made from the 
corn and oats and peavine hay from 
as much land as I plant in corn? The 
land I am planting in corn is too full 
of stumps to cut over with mowing 
machine, so I am trying a very 
short rotation until I can get rid of 
the stumps?” 

Doubtless the land will gain in pro- 
ductiveness by such a method, but 
you will be robbing other parts of 
your land, and it would be far better 
to blow out the stumps and clear the 
land so that you can run a longer 
rotation and build up all your land 
equally. 





Did Not Call for His Reply 


R. G. W. Martin, who gave his 

post office Mt. Olive, N. C., asked 
questions about disease in his cotton 
like the wilt:and I replied by mail, 
and the letter is .now ‘returned un- 
called-for. He:can still get it if ba will 
give his correct address. 


THE ‘PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Does Not Know Willows 


OU advise steeping or boiling 
willow shoots to make a decoc. 
tion to drive ants. As I am not ac- 
quainted with this plant, 1 would 
like to know where it is apt to be 
found? Whether it is poisonous, and 
whether it will injure plants, for the 
ants make hills in the garden too?” 
That any one does not know the 
willow bushes that grow on every 
creek bottom is news. Of course the 
decoction is not poisonous, nor will 
it hurt plants. I suggested it for use 
in the house. Outdoors you can put 
a teaspoonful of carbon bi-sulphide in 
the ant hill by punching a hole and 
pouring in the liquid and covering it 
and the fumes will suffocate the 
whole army. You can get this froma 
drug store in tin cans of a pint size 
for about 25 cents. Keep it away from 
any fire, for the fumes are explosive, 





Spineless Cactus 


C.: “I notice what you say about 
the Burbank Society. I was about 
joining a club to buy $300 worth of 
the spineless cactus they advertise, 
and would like to know if you are ac- 
quainted with this wonderful plant.” 
I have never seen Burbank’s spine- 
less cactus. But the California"Expe- 
riment Station told him over six years 
ago that it has very little feeding 
value, being mainly water. It may 
have some value on the arid deserts 
of the west, but we have forage 
plants here that are worth a hun- 
dred times as much for all that I 
know of the plant. Spineless cacti 
are no rarity, for there are many 
species in the cactus family without 
spines. 





Mexican Clover 


ROM South Mississippi: Iam send- 

ing you a plant that is growing 
wild over a number of acres on my 
place. Horses and cows eat it greed- 
ily. I cut a quantity of it last fall, and 
it made fine hay. Will you please tell 
me what it is, and if a good feed for 
horses and stock.” 

The plant is Richardsonia scabra. 
It is a native of Mexico, and has got- 
ten naturalized all along the Gulf 
Coast. Its common name is Mexi- 
can clover, and it has also been call- 
ed Spanish clover and Florida @lover. 
It is not a true clover, but it is claims 
ed to have a feeding value equal to 
red clover. Being very succulent, I 
would suppose that it is rather hard 
to cure into hay. 





Grass for Lawn 
P* _EASE tell me the best grass fora 


sandy lawn.’ 

Mix equal parts of redtop, sheep 
fescue and perennial rye grass, and 
use 50 pounds of seed an acre, for to 
get a good sod you must fill the soil 


with seed. Fertilize the soil well 
with a good high grade mixture, 
about a 4-8-4 goods. Sow in Oc- 


tober, and the next spring start the 
lawn mower as soon as the grass is 
tall enough to catch, and in moist 
growing weather clip it once a week 
and leave all the cut grass where it 
falls to mulch and thicken the sod. 





Suckers on Corn 


EVERAL write that they think we 

are mistaken about not pulling 
suckers. I can say that if any one 
wishes to spend time and labor pull- 
ing suckers off of corn there is noth- 
ing to prevent their doing it, though I 
became satisfied many years ago that 
it was a waste of time and labor and 
often a waste of corn and fodder. 





Rutabagas 


HAT is the best variety of ruta- 
bagas ?” 
There are a number of varieties, 
but the one known as American Pur- 
ple Top is as good as any. 
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ALFALFA EXPERIENCES: 








ALFALFA IN COASTAL PLAIN 
SECTIONS 





Where the Land Is Properly Prepar- 
ed, Fertilized, Limed and Inoculat- 
ed, Alfalfa Is Proving a Profitable 
Crop 


¢ HAS often been claimed that al- 
falfa is not a suitable crop for the 
coastal plain regions, that it would 
die out or the 
weeds would take 
it in two or three 


years’ time. No 
doubt this has 
been true where 


farmers have not 
understood meth- 


ods of growing, 
but where the 
principles of al- 


falfa culture have 
been well 





MR. SMITH 


under- 

stood or followed 

there is strong evidence that the 
foregoing statement is incorrect. Be- 


ginning with the spring of 1909, I 
have had under my observation and 
planted under my direction, experi- 
mentally and otherwise, many fields 
of alfalfa on several types of soil in 
South Carolina. There have been or- 
ganized under my Wirection four al- 
falfa growers’ associations, with a to- 
tal membership approximating 300, 
each member of which agreed to 
plant an acre of alfalfa or therea- 
bouts by the directions 


ment can-be.used-or soil-from an old 
alfalfa field can be spread on the new 
field, from one to three thousand 
pounds per acre. This soil should be 
covered as quickly as possible after 
applying to keep the sunlight from 
killing the bacteria. Another meth- 
od, commonly called the glue method, 
is being used extensively. This is 
done by dissolving six ounces of fur- 
niture glue in a gallon of water and 
moistening the seed with the solu- 
tion. This will require about a quart 
to the bushel. Soil taken from an old 
alfalfa field and dried in the shade 
should be added to this until the 
moisture is taken up. This soil con- 
taining the bacteria clings to the seed 
and enables the bacteria to attach 
themselves to the alfalfa plant as 
soon as possible. 

On sandy loams or sandy soils 30 
pounds of seed should be sown per 
acre, half one way across the field 
and half the other to prevent skips. 
The seed should be covered lightly 
and rolled. 

The fertilization should be heavy. 
If well done no further fertilizers 
need be applied for two or three 
years. A good fertilizer for these 
soils would be 1,000 pounds basic slag, 
400 pounds cottonseed meal, and 1,000 
pounds of kainit. If applied in the 
spring, acid phosphate instead of 
basic slag can be used. Acid phos- 
phate has a tendency to kill the inoc- 
ulating bacteria, hence the danger of 
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‘Any one*can see ‘the profit. in’ this ~ ~~ An” organization - Tike“the- Rock-Hill as 


* with five’ more cuttings to foligw this” 


year. 


The accompanying illustration (see 


front page) is taken froma’ field on 
the Fairwold farm, Columbia, S.. C., 
owned by A. E. Gonzales. The alfalfa 
was planted in the fall of 1910 on land 
that normally would not have yielded 
a quarter of a bale of cotton per acre. 
It is a sandy soil with no clay’ within 
30 feet of the~top. + Mr.~:Gonzales 
States that. the first cutting this 
spring yielded the highest of any yet. 
While this field has been heavily 
treated, it has been profitable. It has 
been disked and harrowed this spring. 
These two experiences as well as 
several others show that alfalfa will 
succeed on sandy land if properly 
handled. The weeds have not taken 
these fields, the alfalfa was given a 
good chance and it kept ahead of 
them. There is no telling how long 
these fields will last, but they are re- 
turning a bigger profit than any oth- 
er crop grown on these farms and the 

land is getting better all the while. 

A. G. SMITH. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH 
ALFALFA 


Rules for Success Pointed Out by 
Secretary Weeks of the Rock Hill, 
S. C., Alfalfa Growers’ Association 


ILL alfalfa grow in the South?” 
During the past year farmers 
from many Southern states have seen 
the answer to this question at Rock 








Alfalfa” Growers’ Association, can’ be 
of great service -to its active - mem- 
bers. 
and.to follow the 


acre of alfalfa, 


-diréctions of the Educational Com- 


mittee. 

The members 
have visited all the fields a number of 
times, and in many cases where mis- 


“takes: were made they have been able 
‘to give help that savéd the field of 


alfalfa. The main points that we 
have to watch are these: 

First. To get the planter to start 
in time. He should start work two 
years ahead if he has land that yields 
only one-third of a bale of cotton 
per acre. He must plow deeper each 
time, turning peas, stalks or manure 
under to make humus. When the 
land will yield a bale of cotton per 
acre, with ordinary fertilization, he 
is ready to plant alfalfa. The fall that 
he wishes to set alfalfa he must pre- 
pare ground early, plant peas, and 
lime the soil with from two to four 
tons of finely ground rock lime. He 
should have his seed and inoculation 
on hand by September 1, and should 
plant his alfalfa not later than Octo- 
ber 1. 

Second. This Association has con- 
stantly to urge a well-prepared seed 
bed, consisting of deep plowing, with 
many diskings and harrowings. The 
seed bed must be free from clods and 
roughness. It is a good thing to put 
on one-half the lime when you plant 
your cowpeas, and one-half on the 
completed alfalfa seed bed, so that 

you may have lime in 





the top layer of the 





of the association. All 
this has brought out 
many things in connec- 


tion with alfalfa which 
show its limitations and 


possibilities, 
Alfalfa has been grown 
successfully on sandy 


loam and sandy soils in 


going on the fourth year, 
and cut from 15 to 19 
times, has given the 
maximum yield the first 
cutting this spring. It 
requires knowledge, 
care, and expense, but it 
can be successfully done 











soil. 

Third. Often at plant- 
ing time many get 
rushed and neglect. to 
follow carefully the di- 
rections that this As- 
sociation has proved 
are necessary for suc- 
cessful seeding and in- 
oculation. Inoculation 
must be either applied 
to seed or by spreading 
of inoculated soil. In 
either case it must be 
harrowed in at once, 
for the direct rays. of 
the sun will kill the 
bacteria. Therefore, if 








over large areas. The 
first thing required is a 
farmer. It is a careful This 
man’s job, and unless 
one is willing and determined to 


take the necessary precautions to 
insure success, he should not un- 
dertake to plant alfalfa. A well 


drained fertile field, free from Ber- 
muda grass, should be seletted. Crab- 
grass is not dangerous, if good meth- 
and even nut grass is 
not fatal. The subsoil should be por- 
ous. Alialfa has rarely lived more 
than three years on land with a tight 
clay subsoil, 

A good way to begin for alfalfa at 
this time of the year is to take an 
oat field with suitable conditions, ma- 
nure and fertilize it and then plow it 
and apply at least three tonsof ground 
limestone per acre. Manure, fertiliz- 
ers (except the nitrogen), and lime 
applied at this time give better re- 
sults than if applied in the fall, im- 
mediately or shortly before planting. 
The field should be planted in cow- 
peas and these removed by the early 
part of September. The land must be 
put in thorough condition and should 
be sown before the month is over. If 
Previous plowing has not been deep, 
the land should be broken shallow 
and subsoiled so as to leave the or- 
ganic matter in the top soil. If there 
is a shortage of barnyard manure, the 
peas may be chopped up with a disk 
and turned under, although, from an 
economic standpoint, this is rarely 
advisable. 

Either the seed or the soil should 
by all means be inoculated. Lime and 
inoculation are the two most impore- 
tant factors in growing alfalfa, and 
the lack of either is fatal. Cultures 
such as are furnished by the Govern- 
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Association, 


applying immediately prior to seeding. 

Methods similar to these have been 
followed by R. M. Cooper, Jr., of Lee 
County, South Carolina, on Norfolk 
sandy loam soil, beginning in the fall 
of 1910. Mr. Cooper has been getting 
six cuttings approximating six tons 
per year. He now has 10 acres plant- 
ed and regarding his first cutting he 
writes, including the following: 

“T am convinced that this first 
cutting on first, second, and third 
year alfalfa is unquestionably the 
finest we ever had. The same 
would doubtless have been true 
of the oldest but for the freeze 
in March, which caught the old- 
est so very far advanced. On our 
10 acres I estimate (from weigh- 
ing certain loads) that we made 
around 23 tons. 

“IT am firmly convinced that we 
have been treating alfalfa as 
though it were too much of an 
invalid. I learned this from try- 
ing to kill some last fall—where 
the stand was thin—so I could 
reseed it. Much to my amaze- 
the old alfalfa came up and much 
thicker than before. It crowded 
out the young alfalfa exceptin the 
thin spots where there had been 
none before, and after the first 
cutting this spring the new 
crowns are greener, more vigor- 
ous and an inch or two higher 
than alfalfa all around it. I disk- 
ed it two ways and then harrow- 
ed twice with a peg smoothing 
harrow. Am baling and selling 
alfalfa. today at $23.50, f. o. b., 
Bishopville.” 


through the thoroughness of its methods, 


Hill, S. C. Leaving the depot and 
driving past Winthrop College plant, 
a view of the country breaks before 


you. You do not see the red gullied 
hills, lined with weedy terraces and 
dotted with ill-kept tenant houses. 


3efore you spread rolling expanses 
of green, broken only occasionally 
with a field of cotton, corn, or cow- 


peas where the land is unsuited to- 


the growth of alfalfa. 


After driving through a 160-acre 
field of alfalfa on the plantation of 
our President, Mr. J. M. Cherry, you 
pass the Winthrop College farm, and 
plantation after plantation showing 
excellent fields of alfalfa. Here and 
there you find a man baling the last 
crop of alfalfa to make room for the 
next. We get five cuttings each year. 
On an average, the first is ready April 
30, and cuttings follow every 40 days. 
The 143 active members reporting 
last year gave an average yield of 
one ton per acre, each cutting. We 
recently sold a car of alfalfa at Char- 
lotte, which netted us $25.20 per ton. 

Some people ask, “Why not quit 
cotton and raise alfalfa?” Right here 
let me remind you that alfalfa is a 
slow starter, but persistent finisher. 
It will not stand wet feet, nor a too 
compact subsoil. It starts well in 
sand but does not last. Alfalfa de- 
mands a perfect seedbed, free from 
acid and weeds. It demands inocu- 
lation with its particular kind of bac- 
teria. Therefore alfalfa. growing is 
a careful planter’s work. Careless 
methods that cotton and corn may 
withstand are sure to bring failure in 
alfalfa growing. 


has made a success of alfalfa growing 


‘exposing the bacteria you have 


the seed is broadcast- 
ed, a harrow’ must 
follow closely. Drill- 
ing saves half of the seed, and avoids 
put 
upon the seed. Ten to fifteen pounds 
of seed is enough per acre where 
drilled, while 30 to 35 pounds of seed 
must be used where broadcasted. 
Recompacting the ground with a roll- 
er hastens the sprouting of seed and 
reduces the danger of injury from 
heavy fall rains. 

Fourth. This Association does a 
great service in keeping people from 
letting their enthusiasm get the best 
of them. The Association is con- 
stantly advising people not to sow 
alfalfa when any of the following 
conditions obtain: 

(1) Land too weedy; 

(2) Has too compact a subsoil; 

(3) Is too wet; or 

(4) Has too deep a covering of 
sand; or 

(5) If the planter himself is one 
who will not work carefully or follow 
directions. 

This association through its pur- 
chasing committee has reduced the 
price of lime to $2.35 per ton. All the 
seed used by the members is purchas- 
ed direct from the alfalfa fields of 
Nebraska through the Government 
and State experts, and handled 
through the local merchants on 10 
per cent commission. The member- 
ship of this Association is constantly 
growing. Thirteen hundred tons of 
lime has already been ordered for 
this year, and the Association codp- 
erates with Winthrop Normal and In- 


dustrial College in publishing a book- 


let of results each year. 
CHAS. R. WEEKS. 


Every man joining the~Asso- - 
‘ciation agrees ‘to plant at least one 


i 


of this committee - 
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ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 








FARM LIFE SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 





What They Are and How the Move- 
ment Is Succeeding—Has Your 
County Joined the Procession? 


HE most remarkable feature of 

North Carolina’s educational pro- 
gress the last twelve months has been 
the rapid establishment of farm life 
schools. In conversation with the 
Editor of the Progressive Farmer 
last week State Superintendent Joy- 
ner declared that the movement 1s 
going just as fast as he wants it to 
go;—that is to say, just as fast as it is 
‘possible to get the schools properly 
organized and manned; in fact, it is 
‘hard to keep up with the movement. 
Under the act of the Legislature of 
1913, the State appropriates $2,500 
to any one farm life high school in 
any county properly organized and 
equipped, and for which the commun- 
ity likewise raises $2,500 annually for 
maintenance. Or if there is more 
than one properly organized farm life 
school in the county, the State appro- 
priation of $2,500 is divided between 
then. 

Asked to give us a statement of the 
pchool situation for use in this “Edu- 
cational Special,” Mr. S. S. Alderman, 
pssistant to Dr. Joyner, said. 

“The county farm life school, giving 
to boys instruction in practical agri- 
culture with a real farm for labora- 
tory work, and to the girls, training 
in the arts of home-making and 
home-keeping, is becoming one of the 
most influential agents in North Car- 
olina in making rural education efh- 
cient, in refashioning rural living con- 
ditions, and in making agriculture 
scientific, satisfying, and profitable. 

“Six farm life schools are already 
operating in the State; ten more will 
be ready to open next fall, four or 
five counties have campaigns on foot, 
and every few days a new county be- 
gins to organize forces to establish 
one of these schools. 

“The farm life school, in North Car- 
olina, is a first-class rural high school, 
in which the regular course of study 
prescribed for the State high schools 
is followed, with the addition of the 
faculty and equipment necessary for 
giving efficient practical instruction 
in farming, in preparation of the soil, 
planting, fertilizing, harvesting, the 
care and breeding of livestock, and 
in general farm management to the 
boys; and, to the girls, courses in 
sewing, cooking, and practical do- 
mestic economy. The essentials of a 
cultural high school course are stress- 
ed, but with them are blended these 
practical courses. 

“Only one school has been estab- 
lished under the general law, that at 
Vanceboro, in Craven County. This 
county issued bonds to provide the 
equipment and the school has just 
completed a successful year under the 
principalship of Dr. J. E. Turlington. 
Three schools were established im- 
mediately in Guilford County under 
the special act of 1911, at Jamestown, 
Pleasant Garden, and Monticello. 
These have been in operation for 
their third year and at least two of 
them have had striking success. 


“Two schools were established un- 
der the extended 1913 act in the fall of 
last year: Lowe’s Grove, in Durham 
County; and Harmony, in Iredell. 
These have been in successful opera- 
tion for a year. Other schools have 
already been provided for under this 
act and will be opened next fall, as 
follows: Philadelphus, in Robeson 
County; China Grove, in Rowan; 
Cary and Wakelon, in Wake; Aulan- 
der, in Bertie; Pineville, in Mecklen- 
burg; Lillington, in Harnett; Rock 
Ridge, in Wilson ;Startown, in Cataw- 
ba; Red Oak, in Nash; and Edenton, 
in Chowan. 
¥ “So there is every prospect of hav- 
fing sixteen or seventeen farm life 
Bchools in the State next year. In 


several of these counties which did 
not have a six months school term, 
and which could not therefore take 
the maintenance fund from their pub- 
lic school fund as Guilford and Dur- 
ham had done, the county commis- 
sioners were induced to appropriate 
the $2,500 out of the county treasury, 
and this has proved to be the most 
speedy and effective plan for estab- 
lishing farm life schools. 

“The first of the almost innumera- 
ble and incaluculable influences of 
the farm life school is the effect upon 
the boys and girls of the community. 
They not only gain the rudiments of 
education, but are given practical 
training in the problems and pursuits 
of their every-day life, training which 
will give them a firm grip on that 
life when they enter it. Instead of 
being trained away from the farm as 
they are in city high schools, they 
become increasingly interested in it 
because they have learned how to 
make country life profitable, comfort- 
able, and beautiful. The exodus from 
the farm is checked. 

“Second comes the effect of the 
school on the county through the 
students. The boys and girls go out 
from it as veritable apostles of light 
in spreading knowledge of scientific 
farming and home-making. The fac- 
ulty of the school has a like influence. 
The school is expected to carry on 
definite and vigorous extension work 
throughout the county, giving in- 
struction to grown-ups as well as 
children. The trained experts of the 
faculty, through demonstration work 
and by organizing adult clubs 
throughout the county, extend their 
influence and that of the school far 
beyond the lecture halls, until it 
touches and affects the very life of 
every class in every part of the coun- 
ty. 
“In the third place the farm-life 
school exerts a tremendous influence 
over the general body of rural teach- 
ers. It becomes in effect a county 
training school for teachers in practi- 
cal subjects. The rural teachers are 
given demonstrations and instruct- 
ion on the school farm and in the 
laboratories; and the head of the 
agricultural department of the farm 
life school often becomes the county 
supervisor of practical branches. 

“Finally, not the least effective 
work done by the farm life school 
is its codperation with the demon- 
stration and club work of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and of the State and 
National Departments of Agriculture. 
It gives to all these agencies an im- 
petus and a working field that they 
cannot get in counties which have 
no such schools. It becomes a dyna- 
mic center of energy radiating to 
every part of the county the electro- 
motive force of uplift, intelligence, 
and social betterment.” 

We must have more of these 
schools, and we hope our Progressive 
Farmer readers will not let up until 
there is at least one in every North 
Carolina County. 


DR. HARPER REPLIES TO PRO- 
FESSOR JUDD 


He Presents the Case for Classical 
Education — Schools or Apprentice 
Shops—Which? 


UPERINTENDENT Judd’s article 

in the July 4 edition of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer entitled, “Schools 
Should Emphasize Classics Less, 
Work More,” smells so strongly of 
commercialism that I am constrained 
to inquire whether we should not 
turn our schools into apprentice 
shops at once. It would be the popu- 
lar thing to do and all the captains of 
big business would applaud and alf 
the low-visioned parents would join 
the chorus and the boys and girls 
who dislike the close application re- 
quired by “the classics” would sign 
“amen and amen.” 





I am ready to grant that natural 
science and history, with its kindred 
branch, social science, and modern 
languages have had a hard fight for 
recognition in the curricula and they 
ought to have had. The fight has 
helped those branches and _ their 
place is assured. It is folly for their 
devotees now to endeavor to force 
the classics out of the curriculum and 
to join with the corn-clubbers and 
the tomato-canners and the domestic- 
sciencers and manual-trainers in a 
warfare of destruction against the 
schools themselves. 

This whole clamor for practical ed- 
ucation is based on a mistaken con- 
ception of the purposes of education. 
Is education to prepare for making 
a living or for living a life? Those 
who think the former will plead for 
the elimination of the classics and 
higher mathmematics. Bread and 
butter will ever face them. Poverty 
will be to them the unmitigated curse 
of life and education a crusade of 
children against it. The results achiev- 
ed will exactly parallel those accom- 
plished by the children’s efforts to re- 
deem the Holy Land. 


There are others who see in life 
more than loaves and fishes, who be- 
lieve in making a living, but consider 
the surest way to do it is to prepare 
to live a life. They use the muck- 
rake all right, as all men must, but 
they occasionally take a peep at the 
stars. They believe in practical edu- 
cation, but insist that that education 
is most practical which puts its em- 
phasis on man rather than on practi- 
cal. They believe in vocational train- 
ing, but consider it should come after 
a solid basis in literary culture has 
been laid. They resent the short- 
sighted modern educational propa- 
ganda which would exalt hand work 
above head work in our public 
schools, for they know that the head 
is the part after all that the educa- 
tional system must appeal to, if it is 
to help man forward, and they will 
resist to the last inch every attempt 
to transform our public schools and 
colleges into apprentice shops. 

What then is the purpose of the 
public school system? Is it to make 


farmers? Is it to make tomato-can- 
ners? Nurses? Brick-layers? Min- 
isters? “Oh! no, not all of these 


surely,” the modern apostle of new 
educational light will exclaim. “We 
want practical education. The pro- 
fessions will take care of themselves.” 
Here is their weakness. They herein 
betray the crassness of their mate- 
rialism and invite the criticism so 
often hurled at Democracy—that it 
must aim at the production of the 
lowest type of public servants, since 
most men will eventually land in that 
class. It seems to me that it would 
be better to hold up to all the highest 
ideal than to discourage even the few 
who have such ideals. 

But I maintain, and the facts will 
bear me out, that the practical edu- 
cation which the public schools give 
is impractical in extreme and mere 
pettyfogging. The skillful farmer can 
teach his son more about farming in 
10 hours than the farm life school can 
in 10 months. The good Southern 
house-wife can do more for her 


daughter in domestic science in a 
week than the school can in four 
years of high school training. The 


uplift from practical education to 
farmers and their wives will come 
through the farmers’ and farmers’ 
wives’ institutes, and may their kind 
multiply! and from the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges which insist 
on a thorough literary foundation be- 
fore they undertake to give the spe- 
cial training they offer. 

And again I ask, what is the pur- 
pose of education in our public 
schools? It is to give its students an 
outlook on life, to quicken their 
ideals, to equip them with that men- 
tal strength which will enable them 
to achieve a larger and readier suc- 
cess in their life work whether it be 
of the farm, of the shop, or of the 
professional type, and when our 
schools depart from this sensible 
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ideal, an ideal that has the verdict of 
history on its side, an ideal that has 
made America different from the oth- 
er lands of the earth and placed her 
in the forefront of nations as doing 
more than any nation has ever before 
attempted even,—when our schools 
depart from this sensible ideal they 
will have ceased to serve the highest 
interests of our children and we shall 
need to call them to strict account. 

W. A. HARPER. 

Elon College, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: While The 
Progressive Farmer favors the view- 
point of Professor Judd, we are glad 
to give space to this dissenting opin- 
ion of Dr. Harper’s. Professor Judd 
may have a rejoinder in a later issue. 





What One School Improvement Lea- 
gue Has Done for a Rural 
Community 


EVERAL years ago the farmers of 

this community realized the im- 
portance of educating their boys and 
girls. Many were not able to send 
them to college and few were able to 
send them to a preparatory school 
and then to college, and some were 
not willing to send their children 
away from home. They felt that if 
a school were near enough for them 
to come home at night or even spend 
the week-end at home, the situation 
would be better. 

Every one talked that if a high 
school could be started in the com- 
munity it would add greatly to the 
community, and every one would be 
benefited, for if they had no children 
to send to school, it would increase 
the value of their property. 

At last a meeting was called to see 
what could be done toward getting 
a high school. Everybody was so en- 
thusiastic that it seemed that some 
day the bright dreams might be real- 
ized. But when the money subject 
came up some were ready to get out 
of sight, for it is not everybody that 
is willing to part with a dollar, even 
if it means thousands for him in the 
future. Some were not willing to pay 
high taxes to support a state high 
school. Some were so determined 
they were not easily backed down, 
and they began to raise funds to 
start a private high school. Before 
another year had passed a nice school 
building, with two large rooms, a 
large hall and auditorium had been 
built, and school had been started. 
The pupils had to pay tuition, of 
course, but the first year 28 were en- 
rolled, with one teacher at a salary 
of $75 per month. 

But every year since the enrollment 
has increased, and now we have three 
teachers and a fine music depart- 
ment. 

The pupils every year give enter- 
tainments and sell refreshments to 
raise money. Last year they bought 
about 100 books for a library. 

Now we have a nice school building 
finished, one nice dormitory for girls, 
and funds are being raised to build 
a dormitory for boys. Before an- 
other session begins they hope to 
have it ready. 

The school property is now valued 
at $6,000, and the friends of the school 
are each day contributing to its sup- 
port. The school does fine work and 
the pupils after leaving here can en- 
ter at any college. 

MISS MAGGIE JENKINS. 

Simpsonville, S. C. 





In traveling through one of the mountain 
counties, not long since, in a fruit growing 
belt, my attention was directed to an orchard 
on the left of the road which had been 
sprayed and which looked to be in a most 
healthy condition, the trees heavily laden 
with fruit, while the apple crop, as a rule, 
in that section was almost an entire failure. 
On the right of the road and directly oppo- 
site was another orchard, which I understood 
had not been sprayed, and in which there 
was comparatively few apples of any kind 
whatever. This was indeed a most striking 
object lesson contrasting the old methods 
with the new.—C. C. Wright. 





The Progressive Farmer pays for all ar- 
ticles it receives from its readers that we are 
able to print. We also pay for good photo- 
graphs. Photographs should always be sent 
flat—never. rolled. 
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This Week’s Prize Letter 

AM a little girl 13 years old. I live 

in the eastern part of North Car- 
olina, about three miles from the 
Chowan River. 

The climate here is generally mild 
except for two or three months in 
mid-winter which is sometimes very 
cold. Nearly all the crops grown in 
the United States can be grown here 
in our State. and the woods are dec- 
orated with many kinds of flowers 
that we children love to gather while 
on our way to school. 

I live about 10 miles from “Historic 
Old Edenton”. It was here on Octo- 
ber 25, 1774, that 51 noble ladies met 
in the home of Mrs. Elizabeth King 
and signed an agreement not to allow 
any more English tea to be served on 
their tables. The tadies of Edenton 
were very loyal to their country, and 
during the Revolutionary War they 
did all they could to help gain Inde- 
pendence. It was at Charlotte, in 
our State, that the first resolution for 
“American Independence” was signed, 
May 20, 1775. I have two sisters, one 
older and one younger than myself. 
We are all going to school. 

IDA RICHARDSON BUNCH. 

Tyner, N. C. 


and let him grow up in ignorance be- 
cause you'couldn’t have any pleasure 
or go to school any, back in the (60) 
sixties when you were growing up? 
CLYDE EVANS. 
Abbottsburg, N. C. 


A Fishing Trip 


APA had promised us that we all 

would go fishing on Saturday, and 
of course we looked forward all the 
week to the trip. 

We started to the lake quite early 
in the morning. We walked as we al- 
ways enjoy a tramp through the 
woods, carrying our lunch, water bot- 
tles, fishing tackle and ‘such things 
needed for a fishing trip. 

It wasn’t long until we found our- 
selves in the swamp. Papa shot one 
squirrel on the way. I felt very sorry 
for the little fellow but that did not 
save it. When we reached the lake, 
to our great delight, we found that 
my aunt and uncle and their son were 
there. 

We ate our lunch under a tree near 
the banks of the lake, the older peo- 
ple enjoying a delightful cup of cof- 
fee, that had been boiled on the em- 
bers of a little fire. The eating of the 
lunch and making coffee on the lake 
made it seem like real camping. We 











A Plea From a 
Boy 

AM a reader of 
your most valu- 
able paper and 
think it’s the best 
farm paper I ever 
read. It has had 
much to say about 
keeping the boy on 
the farm, and as I 
am a farm boy I 
am going to give 
you my opinion of 
how I think the 
boy could be more 
easily kept on the 
farm. I have lived 
on the farm all my 
life and as father 
is a renter I have 
never had the 
pleasure some 
boys have, but I 














like the farm just 
the same. 

Mr. Farmer, how 
are you treating your boy? This is 
@ question every farmer should ask 
himself if he wants his boy to stay 
on the farm. 

Do you give him a cotton patch or 
corn crop every year? Do you let 
him have Saturday evenings to go to 
the baseball game or to go fishing? 
Do you tell him that your mule is too 
tired to be driven on Sunday and if he 
wants to go anywhere he must walk? 
Do you send him to school (6) six 
months out of the year or do you only 
send him just long enough to get 
him interested and then stop him? 

Is this the way you are treating 
your boy? If it is you cannot expect 
the boy to stay.on the farm. Some 
one may say, “I am too poor to send 
my boy to school”, but if you can’t 
send him to school you are not too 
Poor to give him a cotton patch or let 
him go to the ball game or drive a 
mule on Sunday, after he has worked 
all the week. If you will do this the 
the boy will take a greater interest 
m the farm work. 

I heard a man say one time that his 

Oys wanted to be gone all the time. 
If they were not at school they want- 
ed to be playing ball and he said I 

ont see any good in it, andl am just 
4s good as they are and I never had the 
chance to go to school or play ball 
either.” This is a selfish man and I 
hope there are bit few of that kind in 
the South. 

Mr Farmer are you going to be like 
this man, are you going to deprive 
your boy of an education or pleasure 





A Good Team 


caught only a few fish but we enjoy- 
ed the day very much. 


Cedar Bluff, Miss. RUTH. IVY; 





The King-hornet or Cicada-Killer 


AM sending you a large black-and- 

yellow hornet found a few days 
ago,—would like to know danger of 
its sting,” etc., writes an inquirer. 

This is known as the “King Hor- 
net” or “Cicada Killer”. It is related 
to the white-faced hornet, but digs 
burrow in the ground, lays eggs 
and then stores the burrow with food 
for the grub. The” curious thing 
about this species is that it stores 
each burrow with one or two “July 


+ 
flies” which it paralyzes but does not 


kill by stinging. When the egg 
hatches, the grub feeds on this living 
but helpless victim. This hornet has 
a long stinger and the books say 
that “it stings severely” but I can 
give no direct testimony. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN. 





I am twelve years old and a farm- 
er’s boy. I have been living in 
the country but three years. I like 
the country better than the city. This 
is better than any other work. I like 
to go fishing and swimming on Sat- 
urday. We have a good school and 
thirty-two pupils and a nice library. 
The last day of sthool we had an ice 
cream supper for the benefit of the 
school. I like going to school, and 
hope some day to become a farmer, a 
progressive farmer—Eugene Page, 


Crowell, N. C. 


SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Care of Young Bull—Reclaiming the 
Galled Spots—Getting Ready for 
the Fall Grain 


MY’ YOUNG friend, who complains 
to me that the fine bull he bought 
two years ago is not making satis- 
factory growth, need not expect sat- 
isfactory results 
so long as he con- 
tinues to let his 
young bull run in 
the field with the 
in-season COws 
and furnishes no 
feed save what 
the bull can pick 
from the short 
pasture. Good 
growthy sires are 
not matured in that way. Their an- 
cestors were bred up by extra care in 
the selection of parent stock, much 
attention to personal comfort and 
abundant feeding, and the best devel- 
opment depends upon a continuation 
of the treatment accorded their sires 
and dams. 

Time may be so valuable on certain 
farms that running young sire. in the 
field seems better business than de- 
voting extra time to handling males 
and females in separate pastures, but 
one must expect to sacrifice size in 


the bulls if time be saved in this way. 
x % 








MR. FRENCH 


How often I wished years ago that 
I could give away the galled spots on 
the farm to someone who would re- 
move them from my sight and leave 
me the balance of the farm—poor 
though I was—in a solid block. But 
I couldn’t, of course, do this and as 
my nature was such that I couldn’t 
continue, for a lifetime, to plow and 
cultivate around galls, they had to be 
cured. 

It has cost us more than the little 
land reclaimed is worth, of course, 
but the satisfaction there is in look- 
ing on clean, broad fields of even fer- 
tility and working the land in fields 
instead of in little irregular shaped 
patches has made the cost—as we 
look back on it now—seem trivial. 

x * 

Let come a wet August and the lit- 
tle weeds and grasses that are in the 
cultivated fields—that seem of no 
consequence—will be strong lusty fel- 
lows, that will require the work of 
a big plow to bury and that will ef- 
fectually bar the cheap preparation 
with the disk harrow that was to 
lower the expense of seeding our fall 
grains. My advice is to kill them 
quickly with shallow running cultiva- 
tors now while we have time and have 
them in the tender, youthful stage. 

* * 

As the time draws near that the of- 
fice seeker will be recounting his 
many virtues that he wishes to have 
appeal to you, it might be well to sit 
down in silent meditation and call to 
mind his past record: his record for 
honesty of purpose; his record for 
ability; and his stand in the past to- 
ward conservative, forward-looking 
measures. Judge him pretty largely 
by his past record; for most men re- 
form very slowly. 

x * * 

A farmer should, for the good of 
the land, be possessed of a most ten- 
der conscience. When a bare clod 
falls into a furrow and cries out, be- 
cause there is no vegetable matter to 
soften its fall, and aid in its future 
work of providing feeding ground for 
plant roots, the farmer should be so 
moved that he will make a rule that 
vegetable matter must be deposited 
in the soil of his fields every time 
that soil is turned. It means life to 
the land. 

* * * 

Peas sown among light stands of 
corn do good, but much of their ben- 
efit is lost if the vines are allowed to 
remain on top of the land until the 
following spring. If we are not in 
position to disk the vines into the 
soil and sow a cover crop—which we 
should do, in my judgment—we can 
at least plow the land deep in Decem- 
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ber and turn the vines between the 
narrow furrow slices where they can- 
not get away. 

a a 

It is none too soon to be thinking 
about how we are to sow our fall 
grain crops. It pains me to see men 
everywhere sowing the fall grains 
broadcast by hand and working the 
seed into the land with a cultivator, 
disk, or harrow,—and this too, in the 
majority of cases when only a poor 
seed bed has been prepared,—for I 
have had abundance of experiences in 
the use of both methods and state 
with confidence that the increase in 
yield of grain on 30 acres of good 
land will pay for a first-class disk 
drill with which to do the work. Sol 
would urge that my friends arrange 
now to purchase or lease a good drill 
for use in the fall seeding. 

* 8 % 

Remember, will you not, that the 
success of the farmers’ institutes de- 
pends almost as much upon your 
help in directing the talk into profit- 
able lines—where most good may be 
done to the greatest number—as upon 
the qualifications of the speakers 
that come to your institutes. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Growing Alfalfa on Soils Poor in Lime 


CORRESPONDENT asks direct- 

ions for growing alfalfa on soil 
very poor in lime, in the east central 
section of Alabama, in the Piedmont 
region. Expense is not to deter him. 
In showing some farmers over the 
Alabama Station farm recently I had 
occasion to point out alfalfa plots 
that showed clearly that any one of 
the several forms of lime is the most 
important fertilizer treatment in the 
Piedmont section. One of the farm- 
ers, living near Opelika, Alabama, 
told-me that he had already gone to 
an expense of about $20 per acre, and 
that his alfalfa still looked like a 
failure. 

I recommend the following course 
with reference to alfalfa on the red 
or grayish red soils of the Piedmont 
region,—with the distinct wunder- 
standing that I do not believe alfalfa 
will, on an average, on such soils, pay 
as well for the extra expense as 
would a double crop system of pro- 
ducing hay by cutting a mixture of 
oats and vetch in May, and mowing 
cowpeas or soy beans on the same 
land in September. 

(1) Prepare the land for alfalfa in 
early September very thoroughly as 
for a fall turnip patch. 

(2) Keep the land free of weeds by 
frequent disking until the time when 
rains permit the sowing of 24 pounds 
of alfalfa seed per acre broadcast, 
late in September or early in October. 

(3) Inoculate both the seed and the 
land at the hour of sowing by using 
not less than 500 pounds per acre of 
soil from a field where alfalfa or bur 
clover has grown successfully and 
produced an abundance of tubercles; 
if any artificial inoculating material, 
that is “alfalfa pure culture”, is used 
for inoculation, let this be additional 
to the use of inoculating soil. 

(4) Before sowing alfalfa seed, 
spread broadcast or plow with a 
grain drill and thoroughly disk into 
the soil two or three tons of ground 
limestone per acre, or about one ton 
of slaked lime. 

(5) Cover the entire surface with 
a rather heavy application of well 
rotted stable manure at any conven- 
ient time, either immediately after 
sowing, or after the plants are sev- 
eral inches high. 

Ground limestone, which you pro- 
pose to have ground only to the fine- 
ness of grits, and containing only 20 
per cent lime dust, will, I think, be 
unsatisfactory, or at least will require 
that you more than treble the amount 
that would be necessary if rather 
finely ground limestone were used. 
Extreme fineness is not necessary 


where ground limestone is used rath- 
er liberally, but results will be better 
I think as limestone approaches the 
fineness of coarsely ground corn meal 
or ground coffee. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





































































Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Outdoors as well 
as indoors, the 
Victrola is the ideal 
entertainer. 


On your porch or down on your 
lawn, you can enjoy your favorite 
music at any time. 

Hear the Victrola at any Victor deal- 
er’s, Write to us for cata- 
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Tested’ Swedish-Ameri- 
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in your own state. 

If you need a tele- 
phone, get ag one 
sold on a “money back” 
guaranty. 


Big Catalog Free 
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LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 


FIS none. We make the famous 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA 


Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 
L. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicago 











Why not get up a club of 25-cent 
subscribers? Get something you 
want for yourself or your home 
“without money and without price” 
and at the same time help your 
neighbors and your neighborhood 
—because you know the more of 
them who read The. Progressive 
Farmer, the more progtessive the 
neighborhood is. 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











TYPHOID FEVER 





If These Suggestions Are Followed 
This Terrible Scourge May Be Al- 
Almost Entirely Avoided 

will ar- 


OON the season of “fever” 
S rive. The accumulated filth of 
summer will have had time either 
to be carried to food by flies or to 
decompose and seep into wells and 
springs. 

Now is the time—not tomorrow, 
not next week—but now, to prevent 
typhoid on our own farm, because it 
is an unclean and ereeeve dis- 
ease. 

What is this accumulated filth of 
which I spoke in the first paragraph? 
It is human excreta. Isn’t that a dis- 
gusting thing; but isn’t it important 
that we consider it? 

Typhoid Fever Is Not Caught 

YPHOID fever 1s not “caught”; it 

is swallowed or drunk. It must 
come from some previous case. The 
reason that this is so is that what we 
call typhoid fever is but the results 
to the body of the ravages of one 
kind of germs called bacillus typho- 
sis. 

You say, “How do we 
is this germ?” We 


know that it 
know for the same 


Our wells are sometimes so con- 
structed that water will drain into 
them either from the surface or along 
some strata of underground soil. 

Other wells there are which have 
chain and bucket. Any stranger or 
careless person with the bacillus of 
typhoid all over him might put his in- 
fected hands on that rope, chain or 
bucket. When the germs are in the 
well it is practically impossible to get 
them out. They have been known to 
live for years. The expense of a new 
well is much easier to stat:d before a 
possible illness than after. Take time 
by the forelock. 

It is much more difficult to infect a 
deep well that has a pump than an 
open well, but the home that has a 
vater system in it and a clean, sure 
source of water is alimost sure to be 
free from having typhoid contracted 
at home. 

I heard of a man whose well was 
infected. He dug a new well and 
transferred his old bucket and rope 
to the new one, thus planting a nice 
new lot of germs in the new well. He 
did not understand the principles of 
the cause of the disease. Do we? 
Have we it straight in our minds? 

A proof of this might be whether or 
not we can answer for ourselves in the 
question, “How does milk become a 








reason that when we see the kernels source of typhoid infection?” The 
KEEP FISHIN’ 
I SOMERS was the durndest cuss To brag about, somehow he made 
Fer catchin’ fish—he sure was great A sober sort’ o’ talk that played 
He never used to make a fuss The mischief with the other side. 
About the kind of pole er bait, One day, when some one asked if Hi'd 
Er weather, neither; he'd just say, Explain how he got in condishion, 
“IT got to ketch a mess today.” He laughed an’ said, “I just keep 
An’ toward the creek yo'd see him fishin’.”’ 
slide, 
A-whistlin’ soft an’ walkin’ wide. ’ 
I says one ‘day to Hi, says I, Well, Hi is Gov’nor Somers now; 
“How do you always ketch ’em, Hi?” A big man round the state, you bet— 
He gave his bait another switch in, To me the same old Hi, somehow; 
An’, chucklin’, says, “I jest keep The same old champeen fisher yet. 
fishin’.”’ It wasn't so much the bait er pole; 
It wasn’t so much the fishin’ hole, 
That won fer Hi his big success; 
Hi took to readin’ law at night, ’Twas jest his fishin’ on, [ guess; 
An’ pretty soon, the first we knowed, A cheerful, stiddy, hopeful kind 
He had a lawsuit, won his fight, Of keepin’ at it—don't you mind? 
An’ was &@ lawyer! I'll be blowed! And that is why I can’t help wishin’ 
He knowed more law than Squire McNab! That more of us would jest keep 
An’, though he had no “‘gift 0’ gab” fishin’, —Chicago News. 























eaten off the end of the cob of corn 
we assume that it is one type of 
worm, when we see the foliage disap- 
pear from the tomatoes we guess that 
it is another. And observation has 
taught us that we will be correct in 
our surmise. When we want to stop 
the ravages of these worms do we try 
to replace the kernels of corn, or the 
leaves on the tomato plant? Oh no, 
we would not do anything so foolish 
as that. Yet that is just the process 
we too often pursue in regard to ill- 
ness. 

Let us look the matter squarely in 
the face and not give our greatest ef- 
fort to alleviating the ravages of 
bugs or worms or typhoid germs, but 
let us get rid of those we have and 
prevent others. In other words, let 
us see to it that everything about the 
farm is so conducted, constructed and 
placed that these typhoid germs cane 
not be transferred to food or drink. 


Our Mistakes 


ET us look at some of our sins of 
omission and commission. First, 
there are those people so akin to the 
customs of the savages that they 
have no toilet, either out of doors or 
in doors. Next, there are those of us 
who have these but they are inacces- 
sible, either because they are too far 
away, too conspicuous, through muddy 
paths or past goats or other animals 
of which children are afraid. Others 
place it where the ‘seepage drains 
into the well. Some of us forget that 
this outbuilding is a part of the home 
and should.have. even more. scrupus- 
lous care than'any other part ofthe 
hovse. 
We should, see. to it that children 
and all others are trained to gO to no 
other’ place. ° ; 





—in the intestines. 


answer is that milk vessels are wash- 

ed in water which contains these 

germs. Bacilli thrive on milk as we 

do. Therefore, when a few are left in 

the milk can they get into the milk 

and increase with amazing rapidity. 
Flies 


LIES, where do they come into the 

scheme of infection? 

It is first necessary to say that 
these typhoid germs live and multiply 
Their action on the 
intestines, broadly speaking, might be 
said to do to the inside of the body 
what small-pox does to the outside. 

Weeks before the patient is ill 
enough to go to bed and for weeks 
after, thousands of these typhoid 
germs pass. The material is full of 
them and when flies can get to it, 
either because of a poorly construct- 
ed out-house, or absence of one, then 
do the hairy legs and bodies teem 
with them. Watch a fly light on your 
piece of pie, or the edge of your glass 
of milk, and guess how many germs 
it is leaving behind for you to enjoy. 

Another point to remember about 
this continuance of the constant pass- 
ing of germs is that as soon as a per- 
son recovers from typhoid sufficiently 
to eat and walk he considers it his 
divine right to go traveling. If he has 
the money it is to the seashore or 
mountains; if he be poor, it is to the 
neighbors. Thus do the germs spread. 
It is a mooted question whether or 
not germs pass in the perspiration 
and saliva. Take no chances. Boil 
the forks and spoons he uses. 


Prevention 


HEN one person has the typhoid 
- sterilize. the excreta with crude 
carbolic acid or some other strong 


‘disinfectant, and then bury it deep, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


far away from the garden or where 
it will find its way to the well. 

(2) Have plumbing, if you can 4f. 
ford it. It will cost about $125 ang 
sickness will cost as much. In’ any 
case, look at your water supply with 
an intelligent, critical, unbiased eye, 

(3) If you suspect your water sup. 
ply ask your doctor to send a sample 
to the Board of Health. It will cos 


you nothing. If it is infected never 
use it again, even though you haye 


taken typhoid vaccine. 

(4) See to it that no flies have ac. 
cess to any material which might be 
infected. 

(5) Have as nearly no flies 
sible. If some of the biggest and 
most successful farmers and _ stock. 
men in the South can take every 
Monday for cleaning day at the sta. 
ble you and I can, too. 

(6) Screen the house 
fly. 

(7) Wash your hands in some good 
disinfectant after touching a person 
ill with typhoid—he or anything 
which he has touched. 

(8) Never let children touch the 
food the convalescent has tasted. 

(9) Do not drink water you do not 
know. 


aS Pose 


and swat the 


Typhoid Vaccine 


HAT we can be inoculated with 

typhoid vaccine and made almost 
immune is true. The practical elimi- 
ation of typhoid from the United 
States Army proves this. That there 
are a few cases on record that did 
not respond to treatment but proves 
the rule. As Dr. Jordan said, “One 
swallow does not make a summer.” 





A CHILD’S WINDOW GARDEN 





How a Little Sick Boy Found Delight 
in the Growing of Hardy Plants 


HE little boy had once been taken 
to a nursery where his mother se- 


lected some plants. He wandered 
out into the potting shed while she 
made her purchases. The work of 


seed-sowing, potting, sprinkling and 
stirring the soil seemed to fascinate 
him. For long afterward he talked 
of a little outdoor garden “playmate” 
in the spring time. 

Then illness came and left hima 
pitiable wreck. The egg shells on his 
breakfast tray he chipped out into 
little pots one morning and begged 
for some earth to fill them. A cigar 
box, filled with sand, was brought in, 
with enough mellow woods earth to 
fill all the egg shells that the cigar 
box would hold. Propped up on his 


pillow Rafe carefully filled and ar- 
ranged them, sowing seeds in each 


one. No one else might water them. 
The little rubber plant sprinkler was 
such fun. The seeds selected were 
sturdy fellows, not likely to disap- 
point a little sick boy under any Cir- 
cumstances—balsam, lupin, phlox, ete. 

The next day he insisted on putting 
some rose cuttings into the sand be- 
tween the egg shells and manipulated 
them very carefully, “just like the 
nurseryman did,” leaving one little 
leaf at the top and firming them into 
the sand quite tightly. We brought 
him a pane of glass to put over the 
top of the box, “to keep the dew in.” 

Odd and quick-growing plants were 
tried next, with varying success. | 
crumpled brown resurrection plant 
that unrolled and spread out blithe 
green fronds soon after it was placed 
in water, was a wonder and delight. 
Japanese fern balls, in several fan- 
tastic shapes, did not “leaf out” .as 
warranted. “Let’s improve upon 
them,” said Rafe’s mother. “So she 
loosened up the surface of each one 
rather heroically and scattered cress 
seed into all the chinks. Ina week 
or so crinkling green leaves covered 
the ball entirely. 

A little. friend sent our invalid a 
sprig of green andewhite houselee 
for his window, garden and mammé 
woye it among the wires of the bird 
cage. The boy’s eyes grew wide wit} 
wonder to see it lengthen marvelouse 
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ly there, with no evident sustenance... 


The hanging basket idea seemed to 
interest Rafe especially, and he help- 
to devise various ones: a pine soaked 
in water, dusted thickly with grass 
seed and suspended by a cord, was 
soon a delicate mist of green; a rough 
cocoanut shell from which a green 
and white Wandering Jew grew 
jauntily was another successful ef- 
fort. The boy himself scooped out 
the centers of a carrot and of a po- 
tato in preparation for other baskets. 
Suspended by cords and their cen- 
ters filled with water, both grew very 
well. The carrot was the prettiest, 
Rafe thought. Its leaves were as 
feathery as ferns and curved upward 
into a whorl of green about the white 
roots. The sweet potato was a red- 
skinned one, with silver striped leaves. 
It was much longer in starting to 
grow, but finally made a quaint little 
affair that would -have delighted a 
Chinaman. Some of its vines were 
trained up over the cord and others 
allowed to droop. 

Hyacinths and Chinese lilies, grown 
in glasses and bowls of white peb- 
bles, were more diverting than those 
grown in plain, every day earth. Af- 
ter one of the hyacinths had faded 
we removed it and suspended a large 
water-oak acorn by a thread over the 
clear glass, freshly filled with water. 
After it had absorbed water for some 
days the acorn split its shell. Then 
a sturdy little root reached down- 
ward into the water, while up 
through the neck of the glass slowly 
arose a stout stem unfurling fuzzy 
leaves of pink and green. 

Our invalid was beginning to move 
languidly about his room when @ 
neighbor brought in a robust plant of 
water hyacinth, growing in a clear 
glass bowl. This was the prime fav- 
orite henceforth. It stood on the 
window sill close to his chair, the pa- 
tient subject of many proddings that 
the boy might see its feathery pur- 
ple and white roots trail through the 
water and the round life-preservers 
at the base of each leaf go bobbing 
up and down. The plant endures in- 
vestigation patiently so long as its 
roots are kept under water. Some 
months later when its spikes of lilac- 
purple flowers appeared Rafe seeem- 
ed to consider them quite superfluous. 

Another contribution from a kind 
neighbor was a plate heaped with 
green moss, interspersed with crocus 
bulbs. .A little water poured over the 
moss occasionally kept it green and 
the moss growing until the white, 
gcld and purple crocus flowers ap- 


peared. LENNIE GREENLEE. 





One Way to Reduce the High Cost 
of Living 


HAVE been buying most of the 
[ists supplies for our home for 

nearly 11 years and wish to give 
Progressive Farmer readers the bene- 
fit of my experience. 


In the first place buy staples in 
quantity. I buy sugar from 25 to 100 
pounds, never less than 25; meal by 
the sack, 35 pounds, except in the 
very hot weather when it is likely to 
get wormy; flour from 50 to 200 
pounds at once; rice by the 100 
pounds; syrup by the half barrel— 
ordering rice and syrup direct from 
the producer—dried fruits from 25 to 
200 pounds, also ordering when pos- 
sible, salt in 25 to 50-pound lots, 
soap by the box, washing, powder and 
breakfast foods in the largest pack- 
ages obtainable. Baking powder and 
soda come cheaper if bought in large 
quantities, I buy baking powder in 
five-pound cans and soda by the 
dozen boxes, starch from _ three 
bounds up. I prefer some good com- 
Pound to lard, so sell my lard and 
buy compound in from 10 to 30 or 
40 pounds, according to the season, 
as it gets old and strong in hot 
weather. If we have to buy meat I 
rarely ever buy over 10 to 12 pounds 
at once, as we eat very little and it 
gets old and strong, especially in 
bummer, 


Economy of Canning 
HAVE. not . mentioned .. canned 
goods, as we almost never buy any. 
We have no orchard where we live, 
but. I always buy fruit. when it is 
cheap and can it myself. I find it is 
cheaper than buying in the cans, be- 
sides I know what I am getting. I 
find it more economical to add the 
sugar, in the proportion of one cup 
sugar or more to one-half gallon, to 
the fruit when I can it. It doesn’t 
take as much sugar this way as it 
does to add the sugar when the fruit 
is opened, and besides it improves the 
flavor of the fruit. I always try to 
raise enough beans, peas, tomatoes, 
onions, potatoes, pumpkins and ker- 
shaws to put up sufficient to do from 
one season to another, so they cost 
nothing but the labor. I always have 
a nice bunch of chickens and a few 
ducks to produce eggs and to give us 
a change of meat, and milk a few 
cows. 

We almost always have a few dozen 
eggs and a few pounds of butter for 
which we find a ready market. 


Lack of Space an Objection Eeasily 
Overcome 


OW I hear someone say, ‘‘My 

house is so small I haven’t any 
place to put a surplus.” Well, there 
are six in our family and we live 
in a small three-room house, but I 
manage to find a place to store my 
stuff. I have a small cellar where I 
put my fruit, but everything else I 
keep in the house. 


Money Saved in Fuel 


E HAVE found coai to be 
cheaper than wood for heating 
and kerosene cheaper than either for 
cooking if one has a good oil stove. 


Study Clothing Materials Well 


N BUYING dry goods I have found 

that unbleached domestic makes 
better sheets, pillow cases and under- 
wear than bleached. It soon bleaches 
and is cheaper to start with and lasts 
longer—a saving both ways. 

The 25c. hose are more economi- 
cal than the cheaper ones, as the 
cheaper grades are so rotten they 
come to pieces with a very few wear- 
ings. My boys will wear three pairs 
of good hose a year. I have found 
that for house dresses, ‘children’s 
shirts and rompers that a good grade 
of gingham is the most economical 
cloth I can buy. In buying shoes one 
good pair will more than outwear 
two cheap pairs. Most all dry goods 
stores have sales twice a year when 
one can buy good goods at quite a 
saving. If one can always pay cash 
everything comes some cheaper. 

In buying goods in large quantities 
from 5c. to 25c. or more may be 
saved on each article, and it amounts 
up in the long run. 

MRS. DAISY GWYN. 

Midland, Tex. 





Comment.—Let me add just a few 
other suggestions: Grow your own 
pop-corn wherever possible. Pop it 
fresh and use it as a cereal. 

Don’t get “big can’? baking pow- 
der. Buy a good brand of it, and it 
is cheaper in the end. 

Unless there is some real reason for 
not doing so, plant a few good fruit 
and nut trees, ‘‘named varieties,’’ in 
odd corners. Spraying material is 
cheaper than fruit. 

As to buying fat of any kind, the 
less the better. Save every bit of 
fat from any meat of any kind. 
When you get a little ahead boil it 
up all together with raw sliced Irish 
potatoes. This absorbs smell and 
smoke. Strain it into a vessel for 
use. A little economy in ‘‘season- 
ings’? of fat meat is good for the 
disposition, especially in summer. 

There are two ways for the farm- 
er to get rich—one is to grow more 
for selling and eating, and the other 
is to buy less. This letter is a happy 
combination of each. 
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A Dozen Ways to Cook Corn 


HERE is no part of the world in 
which the people are so depend- 
ent on corn for food as in the South. 
Therefore, we should appreciate it in 
its very best. We should be very 
grateful for it, because it does not 
grow everywhere. The Englishman 
cannot have it at all. You are famil- 
iar with the story of the Englishman 
who, eating it for the first time, pass- 
ed the cob back and asked the waiter 
to please put some more peas on the 
stick. 

I wish every family would have its 
patch of sweet corn. The roasting- 
ear from the corn patch is good, but 
why not plant a row or two of sweet 
corn every week or so in the garden 
and have the best. I have heard peo- 
ple say sweet corn cannot be raised 
in the South, but whoever says that 
is in error, because we have Country 
Gentleman, Sweet Catawba, Cary’s 
Early, Stowell’s Evergreen, Crosby’s 
Early, and other kinds from early 
summer to late fall from our garden. 


Boiled Corn 


There is a good, better and best way, even 
in boiling corn. Usually it is cooked too 
long, for it may be hardened as is the egg 
by long boiling. Twenty minutes is usually 
long enough, even when Many large ears 
are put in one pot, If the ears are young, 
ten or 12 minutes is enough. Select short 
thick ears and do not gather until about to 
put in the pot, as the sweetness soon dries 
out. Cut out the discolored grains, bush or 
pull off the silk, and all the outside husk 
leaving on the inner layer; turn these leaves 
back over the ear, tie down and put in 
boiling water, 

Another Way 


Put about half a dozen ears in the bottom 
of a kettle with enough water to assure its 
not burning. Cover tightly. When about half 
done, add a half cup of milk, a lump of but- 
ter and a pinch of salt. Cover again tightly 
and finish cooking. 

Corn may be cut from the cob and heated, 
with salt, pepper and cream, but if it is 
grated from the cob it is more acceptable 
to one where digestion is not very strong, 
because grating breaks the cellulose covere 
ing of the kernel, 


Succotash 


Is made of equal quantities of boiled corn 
and butter beans, seasoned with butter and 
salt, 

Corn and Tomatoes 

Simmer the tomatoes down until 


thick, add salt and butter, then an 
amount of corn scraped from the cob. 


rather 
equal 





Corn Pudding 


Scrape the corn from six ears, add a good- 
sized lump of butter, salt, pepper and half a 
cup of milk. Bake in a buttered earthen 
dish. 

Corn Oysters 


Grate raw corn from the cobs. 
cup add 1 well-beaten egg, %4 cup flour, and 
season highly with salt and pepper. Drop 
in hot fat by teaspoonfuls or on a hot grid- 
dle. Make about the size of oysters. 


To one 


Corn Fritters 


To about 2 cups of corn pulp add 1 cup 


flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 2 tea-. 
spoons salt, a dash of red pepper and the 
yolks of 2 eggs. Fold in the beaten white. 


Cook in hot fat. Drain on paper, 


Corn Chowder 
Cut a two-inch cube of salt fat pork in 
small pieces and fry out; add 1 sliced onion 


and stir often to keep the onion from burn- 
ing; add about 4 potatoes, cut in slices, and 


2 cups boiling water. Cook until potatoes 
are soft; add 2 cups corn, 4 cups scalded 
milk, salt, pepper, 3 tablespoons butter, 8 
broken crackers; heat to boiling point, and 


eat like a thick soup. 
Corn Griddle Cakes 


Are made by adding as much grated corn 
as a batter will take, and frying. 

Batter—2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1% teaspoons salt, 1% cups milk, 1 
egg, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 


*“ Corn Soup 
Make a cream sauce by melting 2 tablee 
-6poons butter, stirring in 2 tablespoons flour 
and adding 1 cup milk, Heat to boiling, 


Add 1 cup cooked corn grated from the cob, 
Add salt, pepper and 1 small grated onion. 
Bring to boiling point and serve at once, 


Corn Salad 


Corn salad is splendid by way of variety. 
Hollow out a tomato for each person and 
fill with equal parts of corn grated from 
the cob, chopped sweet green peppers, to- 
mato and, if desired, English peas. Cover 
with any ‘salad dressing, but Mayonnaise or 
French are best. Serve cold on lettuce. 


Corn Pudding 


This is not green corn, but because it is 
good I am adding it. Scald 3 cups milk, 
pour over 2 cups popped corn that have been 
pounded, and let stand an hour. Add 3 beat- 
en eggs, % cup brown sugar, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon butter. Turn into a but- 
tered dish, bake in a slow oven until firm 
and serve hot with cream and syrup. 

MRS. HUTT. 





We take several other farm papers, but 
we'd part with any of them before we would 
give up your paper. If we could have had 
such a paper twenty-five years ago, when 
we were starting out in farm life, we’d have 
been a lot better off than we are. We gave 
the extra paper you sent to a neighbor who 
doesn’t subscribe. We count it like mission- 
ary work to give our papers (when we don’t 
feel too stingy to part with them) -to people 
who need, but don’t tako them.—J, W. Fere- 
bee, 
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UR special offer of The Progressive Farmer to 

new subscribers from now till January for 
only a quarter offers a fine opportunity for you 
to “make your neighborhood a reading neighbor- 
hood.” If you think it would help your neighbors 
to hear The Progressive Farmer’s gospel of “Bet- 
ter Farming, Better Business, Better Living” every 
week, why not do them a good turn by getting 
them to subscribe? 





N LOOKING over the many good features of 

our Clover-Vetch number we are more than 
ever impressed with the sound information carried 
about these great winter soil-building crops. Due 
‘to the efforts of the colleges, the demonstration 
forces, and the agricultural press, we are experi- 
encing an awakening concerning the value of win- 
ter legumes that bodes much good for our agri- 
cultural future. Be sure to save for future refer- 
ence your Clover-Vetch number; in it will be found 
complete information for succeeding with these 
crops that no real farmer can afford to be without. 





EGARDING the map on our next page in which 

we group the States with regard to what they 
pay for education in proportion to wealth, it may 
be noted that the figures are for the last census 
year (1910). By the passage of the six months’ 
school term act the last Legislature of North 
Carolina probably took North Carolina out of the 
mourning class and put it into the half-mourning 
class; and Tennessee, Texas and Florida lack only 
a little of getting among the white States. But it 
is really astonishing and discreditable to find that 
not one of the old Southern States is among the 
fifteen that pay most for education in proportion 
to wealth. The poverty dodge will not work any 
longer. 





HE spring drouth in North Carolina,” Mr. R. 

W. Collett, Assistant Director of Test Farms, 
remarked recently, “has shown probably better 
than anything yet the difference between good 
farmers and poor farmers, and has shown how in- 
dependent of the season good farming can make 
us. The farmer who simply wags along and de- 
pends on the Almighty to make his crop for him, 
without using the brains the Almighty gave him 
to help himself with—he has been mighty hard 
hit, and, of course, he lays it allto the drouth. But 
right alongside him you will find farmers who use 
progressive methods and whose crops are the best 
ever. The big lesson for us is that here in the 
South good cultivation makes us practically inde- 
pendent of the weather.” Judge H. G. Connor gave 
similar testimony while the recent drouth was in 
progress. “Twenty or thirty years ago,” he re- 
marked, “such a drouth would have almost ruined 
crops. Now with the improved farming methods, 
the permanent damage will amount to mighty 
little.” 





T IS a common practice when a man is worsted 

in a controversy for him to resort to person- 
alities. Woodrow Wilson, we believe, has a story 
about a fierce partisan at a political joint debate 
in Virginia who cried out to some fellow-ruftians 
near him, “They are beating our man arguin’; we 
must start some fightin’.” We don’t claim to be 
always right, nor is it for us to say that we have 
the best of our Atlanta contemporary in the argu- 
ment about the demonstration workers and fer- 
tilizers for Louisiana soils. Still the Ruralist ed- 
itor, by resorting to personalities and abuse rather 
than argument, is likely to leave that impression 
on folks. We have only to note further that 
while he asserts in one breath that he has not 
indiscriminately attacked the demonstration work- 
ers, yet in the very next breath he denounces the 
-Managing Editor of this paper (formerly a state 
demonstration agent) and adds: 

“The position of this fate demonstration 
agent is typical of the attitude of the demon- 
stration men as a class. Any honest differ- 
ences of opinion is maticious or ignorant criti- 
cism.” 








We may be wrong, but is seems to us that the 
Ruralist’s own words confess our correctness. 





Better Methods Prove Their Merit 





HOSE who have observed closely the grow- 

ing crops this season could scarcely fail to 

be convinced that the teachings of the agri- 
cultural colleges and the farm press for the past 
quarter century are correct. We have never be- 
fore heard so many remarks that “this season has 
proved that scientific farming pays,” and we sus- 
pect that the variable conditions which have char- 
acterized this season have made more converts to 
modern improved methods of farming than ever 
before. 

Over most of the Cotton Belt east of Texas there 
has been a deficiency of rain, while the early part 
of the season there was more rain than usual in 
Texas. In some sections the conditions have been 
truly remarkable. For instance, at Memphis, Tenn., 
and a small territory surrounding it there has not 
been enough rain at any one time in the two or 
three small showers that have fallen, to lay the 
dust since May 4, or in twelve weeks, as this is 
written (July 27). And in addition to this drouth 
the records show that June, 1914, was the hottest 
in forty-four years. Other areas have been almost 
equally dry and yet cotton that was planted rea- 
sonably early on a well prepared seed bed, even in 
this extremely dry area, has done fairly well. It 
has also been the wonder of many that corn, when 
planted on good land—land well supplied with 
humus—and properly cultivated, could do so well 
and retain its green color in spite of so protracted 
a drouth. On the other hand, cotton planted on 
poorly prepared land and so late that it did not 
get up before the drouth came has done no good. 
There are whole fields, but particularly small 
spots in a large number of fields, where the cotton 
is not more than a few inches high and can never 
make a crop. Poor land corn or corn that has not 
been property cultivated is almost a complete 
failure. 

These conditions have given an opportunity to 
observe different methods under unfavorable con- 
ditions, and it is the unfavorable seasons that give 
the best test of any farmer’s methods and the fertil- 
ity of his land. Any person can pose as a good 
farmer when the conditions are favorable, but a 
bad season or one when the conditions vary is the 
real test of correct methods and good farming. 
There have been enough corn fields ruined this 
year by laying by with a turning plow after culti- 
vating on a ridge to convince any one who is open 
to conviction that level, shallow cultivatton is best. 
Some will remain unconvinced, but many of those 
who have been “sot in their ways” have at last 
seen their error, and while the remedy is a hard 
one it will certainly lead to better methods in the 
future. 





How Tatnall County Does It 





EADERS of The Progressive Farmer will re- 
call an article that appeared last winter, en- 
titled “How Tatnall County Did It,” in which 

were recited the efforts of business men and farm- 
ers toward bettering agricultural conditions in 
Tatnall County, which, by the way, is already one 
of the most progressive counties in Georgia. Re- 
cently we received from Mr. B. H. Groover, Presi- 
dent of the Tatnall County Bankers’ Association, 
a letter in which he speaks of the lines of endeavor 
along which it is proposed that farmers and busi- 
ness men cooperatively proceed. These are: 

“(1) Putting our home-raised work stock 

movement on a larger and more assured basis, 
requiring the further importation of breeding 
stock; (2) Getting an ever-increasing number 
of our farmers and others of our common citi- 
zenship to take the annual short courses at 
the State College of Agriculture; (3) Giving 
large and definite impulse to the clearing of 
our fields of stumps; (4) The continuous em- 
ployment of an experienced and able farm 
demonstration agent or farm adviser.” 
Laudable objects, these, and ones that should 
command the support of.every citizen who has his 
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county’s welfare at heart. The only additional 
enterprise we might suggest would be that every 
man of influence throw his efforts into a county- 
wide clover-vetch campaign. However, the main- 
tenance of a wide-awake county demonstration 
agent should insure the spread of the “clover 
fever” that is going to remake our worn soils and 
double our yields. 

But these progressive citizens go further than 
merely to work for big yields and more money, as 
is evidenced by this statement: 

“We are not interested in horses, farm me- 
chanics and scientific agriculture, except as 
they relate to the question of better homes 
and better educational and social conditions 
in our county (our towns are included, of 
course). The women of Tatnall must help, or 
our success will not be so rapid and great as 
it should be.” 

We are inclined to think that these Georgia 
business men have struck the keynote in the mat- 
ter of successful codperation between farmers and 
business men. As a prerequisite to successful co- 
Operation there must exist a community of interest 
—common ground on which all parties may meet 
with mutual benefit. Between the farmer and 
business man such a happy middle ground of 
mutual help has always existed, but, because of 
narrow selfishness and greed for immediate prof- 
its, few have found it. When, the South over, both 
farmer and business man realize that the indi- 
vidual prospers only as does the community, we 
will have seen the coming of a better day. 





War In Europe—What It Means to Us 





S THIS is written Austria and Servia are en- 

gaged in actual warfare, with Russia, Eng- 

land, and France, constituting the so-called 
Triple Entente, on the one side and Germany and 
Italy, with Austria, constituting the Triple Alliance 
on the other, in imminent danger of being drawn 
into a war the magnitude of which the world has 
probably never seen. Already markets everywhere 
are reflecting the seriousness of the situation. 
Stock exchanges in Europe and America are clos- 
ed, as are the cotton exchanges of New York and 
New Orleans. 

Aside from a share in the world-wide interest 
in such a bloody conflict, Progressive Farmer 
readers will be interested in the economic effects 
of the situation, particularly in its effect on the 
prices of commodities we buy and sell. Already 
the cotton market has been demoralized, and in 
two days prices fell $5 a bale, making a total de- 
cline of from $10 to $12 a bale during the last few 
weeks. This decline is due, of course, to the prob- 
abilities that foreign mills will have to close down, 
thus throwing our entire crop on the American 
market. On the other hand, as the nations em- 
broiled are large producers of grain, and as war 
will necessarily curtail their production, the same 
disturbing influences that are forcing the price of 
cotton downward are sending wheat to new high 
levels, so that wheat growers, in addition to a 
record-breaking crop, will probably also enjoy the 
highest prices in years. Corn and oats are also 
being affected and prices have risen sharply. 

Of course, the outcome of the European situ- 
ation is conjectural. The war area may be local- 
ized and hostilities may be of short duration; but 
at present it appears not unlikely that a large part 
of Europe may become involved, with a consequent 
stagnation of the cotton market and high prices 
for grain. To the cotton farmer who is prepared 
to fill his barns and smokehouse this fall, the situ- 
ation, while serious, is not hopeless; but to the all- 
cotton farmer, with low prices for cotton and soar- 
ing prices for all food and feedstuffs, the outlook 
is indeed gloomy. It should not be difficult to find 
the moral in this situation. This fall the wise man 
will plant heavily of fall grain and clovers. 


A Thought for the Week 
"Tine is no preservative and antiseptic, noth- 








ing that keeps one’s heart young like sym 
pathy, like giving one’s self with enthusiasm 
to some worthy thing or cause—John Burroughs. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislati Good 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk Abou wearer aud i ix teetieeen 


By CLARENCE POE 


t Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











From a Man Who Doesn’t Want to Pay 
School Taxes 


E WERE saying last week that we can’t lay 

it to the Negro that the South’s illiteracy 

is high. The cold, unescapable facts are 
that we haven’t educated our own white boys and 
girls—and we leave the question with you, Mr. 
Reader, as to whether we are ever going to edu- 
cate them so long as Texas spends only $7 a year 
per school child; Virginia, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see, $6; Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and North 
Carolina $4; and South Carolina $3; while Wash- 
ington spends $32 a year per school child and 
twenty-two other states spend over $20. 

But if we can’t blame our illiteracy figures on 
the Negro as we showed last week, here comes a 
man who thinks he has found another good excuse. 
He thinks we can blame it on our poverty—and he 
presents all the usual anti-education arguments in 
a little space as follows: 


“Editor Progressive Farmer. 


“Dear Sir:—I have read your article, ‘We 
Must Raise Twice as Much Money for Public 
Schools’, and do hope you may give a tax- 
payer a chance to say a word. Don’t you think 
we are taxed heavily enough? Ask your read- 
ers if their taxes are too low. 

“It is idle to expect the poor Southern States 
to pay what the rich Northern ones do. In 
proportion to our scanty means, we pay as 
much. What if the amount is only $7 in Texas, 
$4 in Alabama and North Carolina, and $3 in 
South Carolina? So many pay nothing—Ne- 
groes, women and children. Those who do pay 
feel it pretty keenly. 

“All this hue and cry about education comes 
from those who live by the system. Paying 
little or nothing themselves and drawing fat 
salaries, they care not what a burden taxation 
becomes. The school has become as insatiable 
a tax-eater as the church was in France just 
before the Revolution. 

“Education unfits one for manual labor. Every 
fellow is now trying to live by his wits,—hence 
the rush for office, the forgeries and embezzle- 
ments. Almost every man has enough educa- 
tion for the place he fills. If all of us were col- 
lege graduates, would there be soft places 
enough to go round?” 


We are always willing to present the other side 
of any argument we offer, provided it is put in 
reasonable space, so we give our friend’s letter and 
will try to give a fair hearing to all the objections 
he raises. Let us consider them one by one. 


Does the South Pay as Much School Tax in 
Proportion to Wealth? 
| are of all, then, our friend says that “in pro- 


portion to our scanty means” we people in the 

Southern States are paying as much for edu- 
cation as the Northern States are paying. That, 
no doubt, is a very common belief. Whenever 
somebody says that the South isn’t doing its duty, 
no doubt the common thought is, “Well, we have 
to support two school systems. We have to keep a 
Negro school and a white school both running in a 
district, whereas in white States they would spend 
all the money on just one good white school. But 
in proportion to our wealth I guess we are doing 
as well as any.” 

We repeat that this is the flattering unction we 
have laid to our souls, and so go on content. But 
the only trouble is that it isn’t so—and we can 
prove that it isn’t. We are not only not giving our 
children anything like the advantages Northern 
and Western children are getting, but we are not 
even doing as much for our children in proportion 
to our wealth as they do—although we have two 
school systems to support, and they only one. ; 

Let us take a look at the books. If we examine 
the official Government figures, we find that with 
respect to the amount spent for schools in propor- 
tion to wealth, the forty-eight states fall easily 
into three groups as follows :— 

Group No. 1—the best—consists of fifteen States 
that spend over thirty-three cents on each $100 of 
wealth for schools—from thirty-four cents to 
seventy-five cents. : 

Group No. 2—second best—consists of eighteen 
States that spend only from twenty-nine to thirty- 
three cents on each $100 for education. 

Group No. 3—worst of all—consists of fifteen 
States that spend only from nineteen to twenty- 
eight cents on each $100. 

Now then, if the South in proportion to her 
means is doing as well by its schools as any other 
section, then we ought to find the Southern States 





among the fifteen best states in Group No. 1. But 
what are the facts? The facts are that among the 
whole fifteen States doing most for their boys and 
girls in proportion to ability to pay, there is not a 
single one of the old Southern or Confederate 
States, and only one that can be called Southern— 
Oklahoma. 

In Group No. 2—“Sorter medium” or “jest be- 
twixt and between”, the group it’s no particular 
credit or discredit to be in—we find Tennessee, 
Texas, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and 
Arkansas; while in worst-of-all Group No. 3, the 
fifteen States that are doing least for their chil- 
dren even in proportion to their wealth, we light 
first (among the Southern States) on the name of 
old Virginia, then North Carolina, then South Car- 
olina, then Alabama, then Maryland. 
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To make the whole matter plainer we have pre- 
pared the map herewith. The States in white 


‘(Group No. 1) spend from thirty-four to seventy- 


five cents on each $100 in wealth-for schools; the 
states striped or in half mourning spend twenty- 
nine to thirty-three cents for each $100 in wealth; 
while the states spending onl; from nineteen to 
twenty-nine cents are in mourning black. All the 
Southern States ought to be white, but only one is. 


Does $1 Extra Per Capita for Schools Mean 
$50 Extra in Income? 


O MUCH for our friend’s belief that in propor- 
tion to wealth we in the South are doing as 
much for our boys and girls as folks anywhere 

are doing. He was no doubt honest in saying this 
—but it simply “ain’t so.” We haven’t even this 
leg left to stand on, 

But in the second place our friend says the taxes 
the farmers have to pay are burdensome—and he 
is right. They are burdensome—that is to say, the 
unproductive taxes are burdensome; for it is very 
evident we are not much burdened with school 
taxes—and these unproductive taxes are going to 
be burdensome until our farmers and laborers 
make the burden lighter in two ways. The first 
way is by educating themselves to greater effi- 
ciency and wealth so they won’t feel the taxes so 
much; and the second way is again through educa- 
tion—by educating themselves so that they will be 
wise and powerful enough politically to make un- 
earned wealth pay most of the taxes, as it ought 
to do. 

Education, in fact, is pretty much like seed corn. 
In spring you have so much land plowed and har- 
rowed and ready for planting; and if you are too 
stingy to buy seed corn of good quality and plenty 
of it for a good stand, then you'll have just so 
much other corn to buy in the fall. 

Similarly, here are the minds and brains of the 
South’s boys and girls in the springtime of their 
youth, ready for the seeds of knowledge and in- 
spiration; and if we are too stingy to educate 
them, we shall have to pay for it in greater general 
poverty later on. 

In other words, the more money you pay for 
school taxes, the less burdensome will be your 
other taxes in the long run—just as the more 
money you pay for seed corn, the less burdensome 
will be your other corn bill later on. 

And this is not theory; it is demonstrated fact. 
In reality it seems that an extra $1 per year per 
capita in school taxes for the boy means an extra 
$50 to $100 a year income for the man. If anybody 
doesn’t believe this, let him consider these figures 
based on the 1900 census; all the 1910 figures have 
not been received yet: . 


























Public Schooling Avereme Sooty 

Section of U.S Per Fac- 
Days per | Cost per 

Child Cosa | wow prerres 
North Atlantic _- 87.5 $3.98 $459 $600 
South Atlantic _- 41.9 1.36 306 370 
North Central___ 82.2 3.23 448 992 
South Central ._- 41.2 1.06 344 499 
Western __.....-- 80.5 4.08 556 1,108 
United States...| 683 $2.83 $438 $ 664 
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In other words, the North Atlantic States gave 
twice as many days schooling to the average child 
as our South Atlantic States gave—and their aver- 
age factory worker made $150 a year more and 
their average farmer $230 a year more. 

The North Central States similarly gave twice as 
many days schooling as our South Central States. 
and their average factory worker made $104 more 
a year and their average farmer $402 more a year. 
After making all allowance for our proportion of 
Negroes, are not the figures amazing? 





We Shall Never Get Fair Taxation While 
Labor Is Ignorant 


O MUCH for one way to make taxes less bur- 
densome—by creating more wealth through 
education. Now let’s look into this other im- 

portant question of how to get more equitable 
taxation; and we will begin by laying down this 
Proposition: 

We are never going to get fair taxation for the 
working-man while the world stands until the 
workingman is better educated. 

From the days of Babylon and Rome till this 
good hour the educated, wealthy classes have 
made the ignorant poor bear the chief burdens of 
taxation, and it is going to be so forever until la- 
bor is better educated. The laboring man who op- 
poses a little increase in school tax is opposing 
tne very means which will enable labor to free 
itself from the ancient burdens it has borne. 

It’s not the few pennies we pay for the educa- 
tion of little boys and girls that make the burden 
of tax the poor must carry. Indirect taxation 
rather has been our curse; for as a great English 
statesman once said: 


“To levy a direct tax of 7 per cent is a dan- 
gerous experiment in a free country, and may 
incite revolt; but there is a method by which 
you can tax the last rag from the back and the 
last bite from the mouth, without causing a 
murmur against high taxes; and that is to tax 
a great many articles of daily use and neces- 
sity, so indirectly that the people will pay them 
and not know it.” 


Why will they “not know it”? Because they are 
ignorant. It has been estimated, for example, that 
the tariff law which has just been repealed enabled 
the United States Government and the protected 
trusts together to levy a tax averaging $110 a year 
for every American family, rich and poor. 

Once our people are properly educated, they will 
not only be able to prevent such invisible robbery, 
but they will be able to have direct taxation levied 
chiefly on unearned wealth. In England, for exam- 
ple, the laboring people (being better educated 
than here) have already secured a much juster 
system of taxation than ours. Instead of taxing 
the man who is working for a living so heavily, 
England puts more of the taxes on the man who 
inherits great wealth without working for it. When 
Lord Strathcona died the other day, for example, 
worth over $100,000,000, I noticed in an English pa- 
per that the inheritance tax was 15 per cent or 
$150,000 out of each $1,000,000. When I was in Eng- 
land two years ago I noticed that on millionaires 
leaving estates to distant cousins the rate went as 
high as 22 per cent. Of course, the more tax col- 
lected from such large inheritances the less there 
is for the farmer or laborer to pay—and it is cer- 
tainly juster for society to take a part of a great 
fortune which a man inherits without turning his 
hand than it is to tax the little earnings the laborer 
needs for decently feeding and clothing and edu- 
cating his family. 


Is It the Selfish People Who Favor 
Education? 
"Tour fe are two or three other points which 


our friend mentions which call for but brief 
reply. 

As for education meaning more crime, he has all 
the statistics in the world against him, so far as we 
know. Our Southern Negroes are less adapted to 
education than any other people in America, but 
figures show that even the educated Negroes furn- 
ish fewer criminals than the uneducated. 

As for the people who advocate education being 
selfish, we can pass that by. Youcan take any com- 
munity we know and consider the lives of those 
who believe in education for the boys and girls, 
and fight for it, and then consider the lives of 
those who are opposed to paying taxes for such 
purposes, and very quickly decide for yourself as 
to which class is most patriotic and unselfish. 

Then comes up the old, old question as to educa- 
tion spoiling people for manual labor—making 
them lazy or unproductive. Look at the figures we 
have already given for the North Atlantic and 
North Central States. The men on farms and in 


factories there get twice the schooling they get in 
the South and are making from $100 to $300 more a 
(Concluded on page 13 this issue) 










































































































































STEVENS - 


Featherweight Gun 


as its reputation. 
List price $20.00. 





















This 
is the 


STEVENS 


6-shot Repeating 
Shotgun, No. 520, 


which sells by retail dealers 

for only $21.60 except west of 
Mississippi River and in Canada. 
List price $25.00. The easiest oper- 
ating Repeating Shotgun in the world. 








inch barrels. 7% Ibs. 


at heel 28 inches—no deviation. 


the Stevens No. §20. 


With a price as low as its 
weight and a performance as big 


Sold by retail 
dealers for $16.50 except west of Mis- 
sissippi River and in Canada. 
If we puta fancy stock on this splendid STEVENS shotgun 

it would look better than many which cost from $60 to 
$80. The only reason that your dealer can sell it to you 

so reasonably is because of our low manufacturing cost— 
low because we are the largest manufacturers of sporting 
firearms in the world. 
This gun is 20 gauge throughout—(wot a 16 gauge 
or 12 gauge with 20 gauge barrels!) It weighs 
only 6 lbs. 
stock slim in the grip; graceful in outline and finely 
finished, but meant for good, hard shooting. 


Made in 12 gauge only, 26, 28, 30 and 42 
i Chambered to take 2 
inch shells. Length of stock 13% inches; drop 


If you want a Repeating Shotgun that is worth from two 
to three times what we ask for it your best choice is 
There is nothing as quick as this 


Something’ 
Shotguns 


No. 345 


Frame ornamented with a neat scroll; 


26, 28 or 30 inch barrels, all tested with 
Nitro powder; cylinder, modified or full a 
choked. Length of stock 133{ 
inches; drop at heel about 3 
inches. Nothing on the mar- 
ket can touch this STE- 
VENS 20 Gauge 
Double Barrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. 


Ask Your 
Dealer 





No. §20 made. 


intelligent choice. 





FREE Book About Guns & Rifles 


Write us to-day--now--for complete, illustrated “Gun Book” 
showing every kind of gun and rifle under the sun--all of them 
with the STEVENS reputation for honest workmanship back 
of them. Write for your copy to-day, so you can have a full 
description of all our guns before you. Then you can make an 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


12 Broadway 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
















Ground Limestone 50c 


Per 
Ton 








The day of cheaper lime ie here. No need to let your 
vil stay sick and sour because of the lack of lime if you 
have lime rock available. No need tolet acid land keep 
you from growing clover or alfalfa. With a Jeffrey Lime 
Pulver yow can grind lime-rock right on your farm at a 
cost of 50c per ton! This does not include quarrying 
cost, which varies, but In some sections is almost nothing. 
Ground limestone is better than burnt lime. It doesn’t 
burn up the humus or waste the Nitrogen in the soil. 


a Codaatcy Grinding 
Co} Ge Bhaalat3%0) alc 















A 
Zin 1 
Crusher 
and 
Pulverizer 
Grinds 


Ohe Jeffiey 





Ummm 


Dig out those lime rocks that prevent your cultivating your 
fields, Feed the rocks tothe Lime-Pulver, as large as you choose 
“any eize up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long. The rocks 
disappear inthe hopper. Out of the funnel poure a stream of 
gtound limestone—ground either coarse or fine. It’s like turn- 
ing rocks into dollars—**making bread from stones.” ~ 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 
Grinds Rock for Road Work Too! 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver is the machine that will take the big rocks 
that come from the quarry and grind them to a powder that will go 
through the spreader. It is both a crusher and a pulverizer—with twice the 
capacity of other crushers. Grinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds rock for 
toad work and concrete work—grinds corn on the cob, tobacco stems, bone or 
SN any similar material—a universal grinder, portable—as easily moved from 
place to place as a wagon. Built to last a lifetime—with pulverizing ham- 
mers of Manganese steel—ball bearing pulverizer. 
of satisfaction or your money back. Write us today for our free booklet 
giving price and full information about the Lime-Pulver. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
ne, 701 FIRSTAVE., COLUMBUS,O. 


Sold on a guarantee 


Write NOW. 
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Lime-Pulver 
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Be Good to Your Neighbors 


i THE Progressive Farmer helps 
you it will help your neighbors. 
So be good to your neighbors and 
tell them about our 25-cent offer to 
January 1, 1915, for new sub- 
scribers only. 

We give valuable presents to our 
readers for sending us two or more 
new trial subscriptions, or we will 
renew your own subscription free. 
Read our announcement on anoth- 
er page of this issue. 





A Most Efficient Trac- 


for because if drives 
én all four wheelsit 
pushes and pulls. 
Easiertohandle— fF 
does better work. B= 
orks where Ore 
dinary tractors 
ean't. Write -forcatalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0, 


























Deo your neighbors read our paper? 










FEEDING FOR BEEF 





Cattle Feeding Profitable in Alabama 
and Southern States: with Similar 
Grazing Conditions 


S A result of experiments in feed- 
ing cattle in Alabama, specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture 
have found that the loss in weight 
where steers are wintered only on 
grazing in old stalk fields and waste 
lands can be avoided by feeding the 
steers a small ration of cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed meal, cowpea 
hay, or other good feed. 
These experiments, the results of 
which are applicable to all of the 
Southern States which have grazing 
and climatic conditions similar to Al- 
abama, show that 800 to 900-pound 
steers lose about 103 pounds each 
when turned loose to graze without 
additional feed. The full details of 
these experiments are given in De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 
110, “Fattening Beef Cattle in Ala- 
bama”, which is now in press. 
To keep the steers which grazed 
the stalk fields from losing any in 
weight during the whole winter re- 
quired a daily feed of 2.4 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 8.7 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls per head, or a ration 
of 9 pounds of cowpea hay per head. 
When cottonseed meal costs $30 per 
ton and cottonseed hulls $6 per ton, 
cowpea hay proved to be worth $16.25 
per ton for wintering stocker cattle. 
When large areas of stalk fields 
and waste lands are available for 
winter grazing, it is sometimes more 
profitable to make the cattle depend 
entirely upon them for their winter 
feed than to use expensive feeds. 
This is often true with a cheap grade 
of cattle, but it is seldom economical 
to handle high-priced stocker cattle 
in this manner, because the initial 
cost of the weight lost is too great. 
For instance, if two steers costing 4 
cents and 7 cents respectively lost 100 
pounds each in weight, the actual 
cost of the flesh lost: would be $4 and 


| $7 respectively. 


When the various lots of cattle 
that were wintered in different ways 
were fed cottonseed cake the follow- 
ing summer, it was found that the 
steers which became thinnest in flesh 
during the winter made the largest 
daily gains during the summer. Like- 
wise the steers which had been fed 
during the-winter and had not lost in 
weight, made the smallest gains the 
following summer. When the daily 
gains for both the winter and sum- 
mer periods were considered, how- 
ever, the cattle which had been fed 
during the winter made the larger 
gains. 

If scrub cattle are raised it may be 
more economical to make them util- 
ize the waste fields and rough fodders 
of the farm without other feed during 
the winter than to give them good 
feeds, but cattle of good quality which 
will bring a high price should not be 
allowed to lose so heavily in flesh. 

According to the same authority it 
is much more profitable to feed steers 
a daily ration of three and one-half 
to five pounds of cottonseed cake per 
head while on pasture than to graze 
them on pasture alone. The steers 
which were fed cottonseed cake on 
grass made larger daily gains, fatten- 
ed faster, sold for a higher price, and 
dressed out a higher percentage of 
marketable meat than the steers 
which received grass alone. The fi- 
nancial results, as a whole, are in 
keeping with the results obtained in 
former work. It paid both years to 
supplement the pasture with cotton- 
seed cake, but it did not pay to feed 
alfalfa hay to steers on pasture. The 
steers which were grazed without 
supplementary feeds made an aver- 
age profit each summer for two years 
of $6.06 per head, while the steers fed 
cottonseed cake on pasture made an 
average profit of $7.60 per head. 





A copy of this bulletin can be se- 








curéd* Without charge ‘upon applica- 
tion to the Department of Agricul. 
ture, as long as the supply lasts. 


MORE ABOUT THE SHEEP-KILL- 
ING CUR 


Mr. Hosmer Thinks It Time Our Leg: 
islators Were Doing Something 


ECENTLY there have appeared in 

The Progressive Farmer several 
letters telling why we need a dog law 
in every Southern State, and for this 
reason I will give my experience try- 
ing to raise a few sheep. 

In June, 1913, I purchased eight 
head of sheep from one of my pros- 
perous neighbors, who sold them to 
keep his own dogs from killing them, 
Ileft them on free range until I 
could get a field ready to turn them 
into, where I kept them until April, 
1914. The seven ewes had brought 
eight lambs in February, and they 








were looking well when I turnedthem - 


out on the open range in April. In 
June I sold one buck lamb and one of 
the old sheep for $9.65, only lacking 
$2.35 of paying me back what they all 
had cost. 

But here cometh the bad part. 

The dogs broke into them and be- 
fore I knew it had killed all but three 
of my own, together with 11 that be-- 
longed to a neighbor; doing most of 
their killing at night. After the loss 
of three days work, which was badly 
needed in my crop, I finally found 
the dogs and their owners. They be- 
longed to a couple of darkies who 
lived (one of them) in a very shabby 
hut, and was not really able to feeda 
dog, to say nothing of paying. for 
what damage his three would do. The 
other negro was an hireling, working 
for about 75 cents a day. 

Now those sheep represented a val- 
ue of $70 or more, and as it is a hard 
task to get blood from a turnip, I 
would like to know how we are to get 
pay for our sheep? You cannot take 
from a man that which he hath not, 
Now why not eliminate this worth, 
less cur that is a nuisance? But that 
would never do; there are too many 
of our gentlemen of leisure who like 
a possum hunt to ever raise a voice 
against him. 

Prevention is better than cure; and 
it would be much better and easier 
for our lawmakers to pass a law. to 
tax these miserable pests out of ex- 
istence than for one to try to keep 
them from destroying one’s stock, 
or to try to get pay for those al- 
ready destroyed. I would go further 
than to just tax dogs; I would say to 
actually prohibit any one from own- 
ing a dog who does not own real es- 
tate. 

It more often than not happens 
that the men who own the sheep-kill- 
ers are too poor to feed them, to say 
nothing of paying for the damage 
they do, and of feeding and clothing 
and educating their children. 

If dogs are a necessity, they ought 
to be taxed, if they are a luxury how 
much more should they be taxed. 

Now Mr. Member of the State Leg- 
islature, you claim that you believe in 
progress, education, and in the bet- 
terment of our rural districts. Why 
not prove your faith by your works? 

In the neighborhood of where I 
live there are at least, (within a rad- 
ius of ten miles,) a thousand dogs, 
which are mostly of the sheep-killing, 
egg-sucking kind, which belong to 
the negroes of the mining camps, 
railroad camps, etc, and within this 
same district I will venture the as: 
sertion that there are not over 10 
sheep. 

The dog law, like woman suffrage, 
is coming, but it may be so long 0 
that we will not have any sheep left 
and so would not need it. 

W. M. HOSMER. 

Yolande, Ala. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Saturday, August. 8, 1914]. . 


[° OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA. ——— 


Offers unsurpassed advantages for 
the education of young ladies. Large 
and able faculties in all departments. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool.Students 
have free access to State Library of 
100,000 volumes. Health record re- 
markable. Terms moderate. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES NELSON. D. D., LL. D., 


PRESIDENT. 























UNITED STATES COLLEGE VETER- 
INARY SURGEONS Recognized by U.S. 


Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Dept. of Agriculture and American Veterinary 
Association. Graduates eligible for government 
appointment or private practice. Complete course. 
Opens Sept.15. Dr. Hulbert Young, Dean, and 
competent staff of instructors. Address 


SECRETARY, 


Box 22, 222C St., Washington, D.C. 














Industrial School and Musical Academy, 
KINSTON, N. C., Route 2, 
Ww ill open Sept. 22, 1914, successor to I. C. College. 


A good literary and musical — in your reach, 
9 you desire it? Do you need i 


Prepare for college or univ sain Become an efficient 
teacher or minister. Anyway prepare for life’s work. 


Write us TODAY. Most reasonable terms. Consider 
this offer and save time and money. 


J.M. PERRY, Gen, Manager. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Oxford Rams, 
Chase City, Va. 


~Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats. 
Hammond, Augusta, Ga. : 


“Baby Chicks— 7c and 8c. 
try Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


Cyhpers Incubator—For Sale or Exchange. 




















PLDDLISY 


Duroc Hogs. Ga. T. Yagel, 








Henry C. 





Johnson Poul- 








For particulars address, J. L. Hamme, Ox- 
ford, N. Cc. 
I have a nice lot of O. I. C, Pigs, and 


only offer the best for sale. H, A, Bolick, 


Hickory, N. 


“Good registered Guernsey Bull—Two years 
old. Sure. Price $65. Walter Moss, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 


“premo Kodak—3%x5%; 
plates or films, Price $15. 
Newton, N. C. 


Langshan Cockerels and Pullets for Sale— 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for prices. 
J. L. Hardin, Emory, Va. 

One Shropshire Buck—Three years; 
two Shropshire buck lambs, 
Graham, Iron Station, N. 


as > or “Sale at Tw enty Dollars—A three-year- 
old registered Shropshire ram; a good breed- 
er, B. B. Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. ad 


Two Bargains—One 65, one 75-acre farm, 
mear graded school, public road, church and 
depot. D. A. B Brown, Guinea Mills, Va. 


White or Brown Leghorn Hens—Any quan- 








cost $27; uses 
BR. Ty Shuford, 











$20; 
each $10. Joseph 




















tity, 75 cents each; White cockerels, fifty 
cents, _May’ s Leghorn Yards, Prospe rity, s. Cc. 
For Rent—Good Farm—115 acres open 
Jand; common buildings; near main road 
and also near church and school. Mary 
Hudson, Julian, N. C, 
For Sale—Fancy bred | Berkshire » Shoats 


and pigs. Four registered Guernsey bulls, or 
will exchange for clover, vetch, corn, or oats, 
Wildwood Farm, Cornwell, B.C. 


# or Sale—One 4-year- -old. filly 
ting mare, by a German Coach stallion; very 
gentle; will work anywhere. Rev. Charles 
Kneusels, St, Helena, Burgaw P. O., N. C. 


For Quick | Sale—I offer forty-five acre 
farm in famous Blue Ridge section. Six 
hundred young fruit trees; nine-room house; 
good water; near churches and school; good 
roads; white neighborhood. Address E, B. 
Freeman, Dana, N, C. 


We Sell the C: 





from a trot- 








the C arolinas, Virginia, Georgia, 
and Florida, dairy and trucking farms. Sub- 


divide farms and suburban property to suit 
the buyer. You have the property, we have 
the buyers. We are taking on more help and 
can handle more business; get your paper, 


write us today. Piedmont Realty & Auction 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 

For a Modern Tobacco Farm—If 
for a business proposition write me 
I have 200 acres of the 
land to be found. 
next season’s crop. 
perfect state 





looking 
at once. 
best light’ tobacco 
Fully equipped ready for 

100 acres opem and in 
of cultivation. With the land 
£0:s teams, livestock, farm machinery and 
tools. There is an eight-room modern home, 
With seven goo@ large tenant houses, tobac- 


co barns; cribs, gin, saw mill, grist mill and 
store. If this appeals to you at a bargain 
price write today. E. R. Blanton, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 

Tobacco Land, , Cotton “Land, Corn Land— 
“Three in one!” Also fine enclosed pastur- 


age for cows and hogs. 
county home, seven miles 


For sale, an 
from 


ideal 
taleigh, on 


a high, healthy plageau; house equipped with 
modern water and sewerage conveniences 
and well screened, Hot and cold water con- 
nections, Private telephone line, Land in 
fine state for cultivation, subsoiled and will 
produce anything, especially cotton and to- 
bacco, Two bales of cotton to acre last year. 
Well wooded. Farm contains 350 acres. 
Good barn, outhouses and tenant houses 
Motor power, four-horse, gasoline engine, 
Write to P. O. Box 564, Raleigh, N.’C.; Bell 


*phone 356. 





Make: your neighborhood a roading: neigh- | 
borhood, 


Green Feed Generally Not Best for 
‘Horses at Hard Work 


OR the horse doing hard work in 

hot weather there is no question 
about experience showing that he is 
better without green feed. It may be 
true that just a little green feed 
would be better for him, but it is 
quite certain that running in pasture 
at night and on Sundays is harmful 
rather than beneficial if he must do 
real hard work and the weather is 
warm. If the work is fast, such as re- 
| quired of driving and saddling horses, 
the objectionable effects of green 
feed are more apparent. There is a 
lot of sentiment about the horse.en- 
joying the freedom of the pasture 
and about grass being his natural 
feed, but this is merely sentiment and 
nothing more. In the first place, it 
is possible for the horse, as well as 
man, to enjoy things that are not 
good for him, and second, while the 
horse is not following his “natural” 
habits there is no evidence that his 
“natural” feed, grass, is mecessary 
or beneficial. 

Owing to its lower cost much of the 
rough forage of the farm horse may 
perhaps wisely be obtained on pas- 
ture, if the work is not too hard or 
fast and the weather is not too warm, 
and under these conditions the horse 
may do well, even better than on all 
dry feed. In fact, some hofses will 
do well when allowed to run in the 
pasture over night and on Sundays in 
spite of the green feed, although 
worked hard; but usually an animal 
getting green feed in any considera- 
ble quantity will “scour” more or less 
during the forenoon and suffer more 
from heat and fatigue in consequence 
than one fed a dry ration of proper 
variety. 





Taxes and Education 





(Concluded from page 11 this issue) 


year than they make here—and they 
are not likely to earn so much more 
on farm or factory, unless they work. 

As for paying taxes to “send ev- 
erybody to college,” nobody has ever 
proposed that in human history so 
far as we know. What we are trying 
to do in the South is to give our boys 
and girls enough education so they 
can read and write. When ten native 
white voters out of every hundred in 
Virginia, fourteen out of every one 
hundred in North Carolina, eleven in 
South Carolina, nine in Georgia, elev- 
en in Alabama and Tennessee, and 
fifteen in Louisiana cannot even read 
the ballots they cast, it’s easy to see 
that we needn’t be alarmed over the 
question whether college education 
is good for the masses or not. 


“Knowledge Is Power,” Shall Labor 
Have Power? 


UT we repeat and reiterate that 

we do need to double our expen- 
diture for our public schools. Even 
in proportion to our wealth we are 
not paying as much for schools as 
the North pays, though we have two 
systems to support where the North 
has only one. When I was out in the 
Svea community in Minnesota last 
year, I asked what was their special 
school tax and was told $1.70. Yet 
even a thirty-cent special school tax 
is frequently opposed in the South. 
And just as a farmer will stay poor 
until he has learned to spend enough 
for seed corn in the spring, so will 
the laborer or farmer stay poor until 
he learns to spend money for seed- 
knowledge for his boys and girls in 
their springtime youth. 

“Knowledge is power”, and never 
until laborers are educated will they 
have power enough to win their 
rights or frame an economic and po- 
litical system that will give them a 
just share of the wealth they pro- 
duce. It is because they realize this 
that labor organizations, the Junior 
Order, and the Farmers’ Union are 
forever’ trying to make the* great 
masses see that without ‘education 








there ‘is ‘no “hope of: PROERSEMENS 
‘they are right. | i 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES ° 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier ae ‘7 $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 


Keystone Baron Sule the Grand oat age Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEEGHEE. FARM, 
A PRDIGREE. WITH EVERY PKi- DURHAM.NC. 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 














ne DUROC JERSEYS 


By the King of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champlion of the 
International Livestock Show L.. _—— a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts. and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Led of Louisa, No. 29,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 45,405, and Willetas Forest, No. 64,949. 

Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davison's 
2608, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC-JERSEYS: Boars only; Sows all 








TAMWORTHS 





Immuned service boars, all ages. 
dian or American bred 


immuned herd in the South 
21 champions, 9 
cups at eight shows in 1913 


on 218 





—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


English, Cana- 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, cmd by .800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars... Largest renintered Prize-winning’ 
8 premiums, 
grand champions and 5 trophy 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 











Tamworths. 


reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WE: 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. RB. 1, 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 


STVIEW STOCK FARM, 
Winston- -Salem, N.C, 





POLAND-CHINAS 


priced right. 
of the big, smooth, profitable ki 


rrr nmnnnnnannnnnnna 
AUST’S CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 
of Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 


If you want herd headers or or pigs, they are here 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 








POLAND CHINA PIGS 


T. E, BROWN, 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 








the biggest 


teem Spring pigs and bred gilts of 
“CHINAS type and highest quality. Also Angus 
Cattle. J. ®. Vissering, Box 1, ‘Alton s Tit tm 
ene 





HEREFORDS 





35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. 








Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. 





R.R. 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 





Best Herd in the —, a us focpetens. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, ‘EMINENCE KY. 
HOLSTEINS 








According to figures compiled 


nois University, a cow must 


yearly profit of $10. 
10,000 pounds the profit is $63 


Holstein-Friesian breed. 





Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


department of animal husbandry of Ili- 


4,000 pounds of milk and 160 pounds of 
fat @ year to pay for feed and labor. 
Every 1,000 pounds above this brings a 
Thus a 5,000-pound 
cow earns $10 @ year, an 8,000-pound cow 
earns $40, but when production reaches 


Systematic investigation confirms the 
wisdom of those who have taken up the 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Golstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


by the 


produce 








booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, d 
$10 up. 


from champions and o— champions. 
Ask about them. No s 
. WwW. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
CHESTER WHITES ~ 
I. C.’S 


Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 weeks old 
$18 per pair, no-akin, out of large sows and sired by 
Prize Boars, including a son of ‘‘King of Models’ the 
1015 lb. Champion Boar, 

W.I. OWEN, R.F.D.2, Bedford City, Va. 












saves 25 to 
507 in power 
Which means it saves one horse 
at the very least. It also saves 
one man. And, furthermore, this 


Cutaweé 


Double Action Disk Harrow 
pulverizes the soil finer than any single harrow 
working in “‘half-lap.’”” And more—it pulverizes 
finer than any two single harrows attached in 
tandem. Its rigid main frame holds the rear 
disks so that they cutjust midway between where 
the fore disks cut. Allsoilis agar to the 
full depth to which the disks arerun. Ask your 
dealer to show youa CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double 
Action. If he doesn’t sell Curaway (CLARK) 
harrows, write us. Don’t accept a substitute. 
We ship direct where we have no agent. Ask 
for free catalog,** Zhe Sotl and Intensive Tillage.” 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
Main Street 


997 M Higganum, Conn, 


p ETACHMENT with corn 
harvester cuts and throwsin 
piles oF harvesterorin wins 
Boag Man andhorsecut and 
quate acorn bine 

with fodderbinder,. 








acres milo, caneand tpl 
catalog free, showing pictu ° 
PROCESS MANUFACTURING.GO., Salina, Kansas. 


JERSEYS 








Dropped 


Price, $70.00 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 


February 16, 1914. 


{If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 








HORSES 








Saddlers, 
Jacks and 
Percherons 
Closing 
Out 
Sale. 


and 63 Jacks and Percherons. 


Stallions in the State. We have more 


ay, as al 
o wind up the estate of the late H. T. Bro 


COOK & BROWN, Lexington, 








15 Saddle Stallions, 830 Saddle Mares and Geldings 
Many of the Mares 
have colts by their side, sired by the best saddle 


walking Stallions, Mares and Geldings than can be 
found on any other farm. At the 1914 Cuban Nat'l 


2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th on fox-walking Mares. 
all of our stock mast eRe sold 


good fox- 





Ky. 








WE. 
SQUAB. RAISING 


strain of pigeons.’ 


Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
Write for particulars. i 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, NC, 











Last call to Summer Prices on &.'C.” 


$1.00; splendid breeders, $3.00; Prize winde es $5.00 up. 
Mrs. J.C. Deaton. Landis; #. 6. 


é.—Pullets, 


































The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


All rights reserved 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 

MUL cowscccoveccccccccovccscecse The here 
Joel Turner .wesccsecssssesesss Chad's host 
Melissa .....ccseccee Joel Turner's daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon ......... Joel Turner’s neighbor 

and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel ..........-... The Schoolmaster 


SYNOPSIS 

Ophaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog, Jack, wander 
away from their home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight en- 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes & 
ppecial interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. While his elders are attending to 
business, Chad is allowed te roam at will 
over the Capital City, and when he finally 
returns to the station he finds that his party 
has left without him. Determined to overtake 
them, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to ride with Major Buford. 


CHAPTER VIIT.— (Continued) 


E HAD his five dollars still in his pocket, 

and when the first horse was brought out, 
the auctioneer raised his hammer and shout- 
ed in loud tones: 

“How much am I offered for this horse?” 

There was no answer, and the silence last- 
ed so long that before he knew it Chad Calle 
ed out in a voice that frightened him: 

“Five dollars!’’ Nobody heard the bid, 
and nobody paid any attention to him. 

“One hundred dollars,” said a voice. 

“One hundred and twenty-five,’ said an- 
other, and the horse was knocked down for 
two hundred dollars. 

A black stallion with curving neck and red 
nostrils and two white feet walked proudly 
in, 

“How much am If offered?” 

“Five dollars,’’ said Chad, promptly. A 
man who sat near heard the boy and turned 
to look at the little fellow, and was hardly 
able to believe his ears. And so it went on. 
Each time a horse was put up Chad shouted 
out: 





“Five dollars,’’ and the crowd around him 
began to smile and laugh and encourage 
him and wait for his bid. The auctioneer, 
too, saw him, and entered into the fun him- 
self, addressing himself to Chad at every 
opening bid. 


“Keep it up, little man,” said a voice be- 
hind him. ‘You'll get one by and by.” Chad 
looked around, Richard Hunt was smiling 
to him from his horse on the edge of the 
crowd, 

The last horse was a brown mare—led in 
by a halter, She was old and a trifle lame, 
and Chad, still undispirited, called out this 
time louder than ever: 

“Five dollars!’ 


He shouted out this time loudly enough to 
be heard by everybody, and a _ universal 
laugh rose; then came silence, and, in that 
silence, an imperious voice shouted back: 

“Let him have her!” It was the owner 
of the horse who spoke—a tall man with a 


noble face and long iron-gray hair. The 
crowd caught his mood, and as nobody 
wanted the old mare very much, and the 


owner would be the sole loser, nobody bid 
against him, and Chad’s heart thumped 
when the auctioneer raised his hammer 


and said: 

“Five dollars, five dollars—what am I of- 
fered? Five dollars, five dollars, going at 
five dollars, five dollars—going at five dol- 
lars—going—going, last bid, gentlemen— 
gone!” The hammer came down with a 
blow that made Chad's heart jump and 
brought a roar of laughter from the crowd. 

“What's the name, please?’ said the auc- 
tioneer, bending forward with great respect 
and dignity toward the diminutive pure 
chaser, . 

“Chadds” 

The auctioneer put his hand to one ear: 

“I beg your pardon—Dan’l Boone did you 
gay?” 

“No!” shouted Chad indignantly—he be- 
gan to feel that fun was going on at his ex- 
pense. ‘You heerd me—Chad.” 

“Ah, Mr. Chad.” 


Not a soul knew the boy, but they liked 
his spirit, and several followed him when he 
went up and handed his five dollars and took 
the halter of his new treasure—trembling so 
that he could scarcely stand. The owner of 
the horse placed his hand on the little fel- 
jow's head, 


“Wait a minute,” he said, and, turning to 
a negro boy: ‘Jim, go bring-a bridle.’’ The 
boy brought out a bridle, and the tall man 
slipped it on the old mare’s head, and Chad 
led her away—the crowd watching him, 
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Drink this 
and be refreshed! 


Whenever 
you see an 

Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 












Sip by sip here’s pure 
enjoyment—coolcom- 
fort—a satisfied thirst 
—a contented palate. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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Just outside he saw the Major, whose eyes 
opened wide: 


“Where'd you get that old horse, Chad?’ 

“Bought her,” said Chad. 

“What? What'd you give for her?” 

“Five dollars,”’ 

The Major looked pained, for he thought 
the boy was lying, but Richard Hunt called 
him aside and told the story of the pur- 


chase, and then how the Major did hugh— 
laughed until the tears rolled down his 
face. 


And then and there he got out of his car- 
riage and went into a saddler’s shop and 
bought a brand-new saddle with a red blank- 
et, and put it on the old mare and hoisted 
the boy to his seat. Chad was to have no 
little honor in his day, but he never knew @ 
prouder moment than when he clutched the 
reins in his left hand and squeezed his short 
legs against the fat sides of that old mare. 


He rode down the street and back again, 
and then the Major told him he had better 
put the black boy on the mare, to ride her 
home ahead of him, and Chad reluctantly 
got off and saw the little darkey on his new 
saddle and his new horse. 


“Take good keer o’ that hoss, boy,’” he 
said, with a warning shake of his head, and 
again the Major roared, 

First, the Major said, he would go by the 
old University and leave word with the 
faculty for the school-master when he should 
come there to matriculate; and so, at @ 
turnstile that led into a mighty green yard 
in the middle of which stood a huge grey 
mass of stone, the carriage stopped, and the 
Major got out and walked through the 
campus and up the great flight of stone steps 
and disappeared. The mighty columns, the 
stone steps—where had Chad heard of them? 
And then the truth flashed. This was the 
college of which the school-master had told 
him down in the mountains, and, looking, 
Chad wanted to get closer. 





“T wonder if it'll make any difference if I 
go up thar?” he said to the old driver. 


“No,” the old man _ hesitated—‘no, suh, 
co’se not.”” And Chad climbed out and the 
old negro followed him with his eyes. He 
did not wholly approve of his master’s pick- 
ing up an unknown boy on the road. It was 
all right to let him ride, but to be taking 
him home—old Tom shook his head. 

“Jess wait till Miss Lucy sees the piece Oo” 
white trash,” he said, shaking his head. 
Chad was walking slowly with his eves rais- 
ed. It must be the college where the school- 
master had gone to school—for the building 
was as big as the cliff that he had pointed 
out down in the mountains, and the porch 
was as big as the black rock that he pointe 
ed out at the same time—the college where 
Caleb Hazel said Chad, too, must go some 
day. The Major was coming out when the 
boy reached the foot of the steps, and with 
him was a@ tall, gray man with spectacles 
and a white tie and very white hands, and 
the Major said: 

“There he is now, Professor.” And the 
Professor looked at Chad curiously, and 
smiled and smiled again kindly when he 
saw the boy’s grave, unsmiling eyes fasten- 
ed on him, 

Then, out of the town and through the 
late radiant afternoon they went until the 
sun sank and the carriage stopped before @ 
gate. While the picaninny was opening it, 
another carriage went swiftly behind them, 
and the Major called out cheerily to the 
occupants—a quiet, sombre, dignified-looking 
man and two handsome boys and a little 
girl, “They’re my neighbors, Chad,” said 
the Major. 

Not a sound did the wheels make on the 
thick turf as they drove toward the old- 
fashioned brick house (it had no pillars), 
with its windows shining through the firs 
and cedars that filled the yard. The Major 
put his hand on the boy’s shoulder: 

“Well, here we are, little man,” 

At the yard gate there was a great bark- 
ing of dogs, and a great shout of welcome 
from the negroes who came forward to take 
the horses. To each of them the Major gave 
a little package, which each darkey took 
with shining teeth and a laugh of delight— 
all looking with wonder at the curious little 
stranger with his rifle and coonskin cap, un- 
til a scow! from the Major checked the smile 
that started on each black face, Then the 
Major led Chad up a flight of steps and into 
a big hall and on into a big drawing-room, 
where there was a huge fireplace and a great 
fire that gave Chad a pang of homesickness 
at once, Chad was not accustomed to taking 
off his hat when he entered a house in the 
mountains, but he saw the Major take off 
his, and he dropped his own cap quickly, 
The Major sank into a chair. 

“Here we are, little man,” he said, kindly. 

Chad sat down and looked at the books, 
and the portraits and prints, and the big 
mirrors and the carpets on the floor, none 
of which he had ever seen before, and he 


wondered at it all and what it all might 
mean, A few minutes later, a tall lady 
in black, with a curl down each side of 


her pale face, 
driver, the 


came in, 
Major, too, 


Like old Tom, the 
had been wondering 


what his sister, Miss Lucy, would think of 
his bringing so strange a waif home, and 
now, with sudden humor, he saw himself 


fortified. 


“Sister,” he said, solemnly, ‘“‘here’s a little 


kinsman of yours. He’s a great-greate- 
grandson of your great-great-uncle—Chad- 
wick Buford. That’s his name. What kin 


does that make us?” 


“Hush, brother,” said Miss Lucy, for she 
saw the boy reddening with embarassment 
and she went across and shook hands with 
him, taking in with a glance his coarse 
strange clothes and his soiled hands and 
face and his tangled hair, but pleased at 
once with his shyness and his dark eyes. 
She was really never surprised at any Ca- 
price of her brother, and she did not show 
much interest when the Major went on to 
tell where he had found the lad—for she 
would have thought it quite possible that he 
might have taken the boy out of a circus, 
As for Chad, he was in awe of her at once 
—which the Major noticed with an inward 
chuckle, for the boy had shown no awe of 
him, Chad could hardly eat for shyness at 
supper and because everything was so 
strange and beautiful, and he scarcely op- 
ened his lips when they sat around the great 
fire, until Miss Lucy was gone to bed. Then 
he told the Major all about himself and old 
Nathan and the Turners and the school- 
master, and how he hoped to come back to 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the Bluegrass, and go to that big college 
himself, and he amazed the Major when, 
glancing at the books, he spelled out the 
titles of two of Scott’s novels, ‘‘The Talis- 
man” and ‘Ivanhoe,’ and told how the 
school-master had read them to him. And 
the Major, who had a passion for Sir Walter, 
tested Chad’s knowledge, and he could men- 
tion hardly a character or a scene in the 
two books that did not draw an excited re- 
sponse from the boy. 

“Wouldn't you like to stay here in the 
Bluegrass now and go to school?” 

Chad's eyes lighted up. 

“I reckon I would; but how am I goin’ to 
school, now, I'd like to know? I ain’t got no 
money to buy books, and the school-teacher 
aes you have to pay te go to school, up 

ere,”’ 

“Well, we'll see about that,” said the 
Major, and Chad wondered what he meant, 
Presently the Major got up and went to the 
sideboard and poured out a drink of whiskey 
and, raising it to his lips, stopped: 

“Will you join me?” he asked, 
ly, though it was hard for the 
omit that formula even with a boy. 


“T don’t keer if I do,” said Chad, gravely. 
The Major was astounded and amused, and 
thought that the boy was not in earnest, but 
he handed him the bottle and Chad poured 
out a drink that staggered his host, and 
drank it down without winking. At_the fire, 
the Major pulled out his chewing-tobacco, 
This, too, he offered and Chad accepted, 
equalling the Major in the accuracy with 
which he reached the fireplace thereafter 
with the juice, carrying off his accomplish- 
ment, too, with perfect and unconscious 
gravity. The Major was nigh to splitting 
with silent laughter for a few minutes, and 
then he grew grave. 

‘Does everybody drink and chew down in 
the mountains? 


“Yes, sir,’ said Chad. “Everybody makes 
his own licker where I come from,’ 

“Don't you know it’s very bad for little 
boys to drink and chew?” 

“INO; Site” 





humorous- 
Major to 


“Did nobody ever tell you it was, very bad 
for little boys to drink and chew? 


“No, sir,”’"—not once had Chad forgotten 
that “sir.” 


“Well, 1t 1%.” 

Chad thought for a minute. “Will it 
keep me from gittin’ to be a big man?” 

“Tee,” 

Chad quietly threw his quid into the fire. 

“Well, I———— ,”” said the Major under his 
breath. ‘Are you goin’ to quit?” 

aay, Sie 


Meanwhile, the old driver, whose wife liv- 
ed on the next farm, was telling the ser- 
vants over there about the queer little 
stranger whom his master had picked up on 
the road that day, and after Chad was gone 
to bed, the Major got out some old letters 
from a chest and read them over again. 
Chadwick Buford was his great-grandfath- 
er’s twin brother, and not a word had been 
heard of him since the two had parted that 
morning on the old Wilderness Road, away 
back in the earliest pioneer days. So, the 
Major thought and thought—‘‘suppose—sup- 
pose—”’ And at last he got up and with an 
uplifted candle, looked a long while at the 
portrait of his grandfather that hung on the 
southern wall. Then, with a sudden humor, 
he carried the light to the room where the 
boy was in sound sleep, with his head on 
One sturdy arm, his hair loose on the pil- 
low, and his lips slightly parted and showing 
his white, even teeth; he looked at the boy 
a long time and fancied he could see some 
resemblance to the portrait in the set of the 
mouth and the nose and the brow, and he 
Went back smiling at his fancies and think- 
ing—for the Major was sensitive to the 
clair of any drop of the blood in his own 
veins—no matter how diluted. He was a 
handsome little chap. 

“How strange! How strange!” 

And he smiled when he thought of the 
boy's last question, 

“Where’s yo! mammy?” 

It had stirred the Major. 


“T am like you, Chad,” he had said. “I’ve 
fot no mammy—no nothin’, except Miss 
Lucy, and she don’t live here. I’m afraid 
she won’t be on this earth long. Nobody 
lives here but me, Chad.” 


(Continued next week) 





THE PROGRESS OF A CABBAGE 


The progress of a head of cabbage from 
the producer to the consumer in New York 
is described by the Sun as follows: 

“A cabbage head is grown by a small 
farmer in Connecticut, who gets a cent and 
a half for it. It first goes to the commis- 
sion merchant, who lives on Riverside Drive, 
pays, $2,000 a year for his apartment, keeps 
an automobile and spends $7,000 a year, 
Next the cabbage is sent to the wholesaler, 
who lives up on West End Avenue, in an 
$1,800 apartment, keeps an automobile and 
spends $6,000 a year. Thence the cabbage 
goes to the jobber, who lives in a $1,500 
apartment on upper Broadway, keeps an au- 
tomobile, and spends $5,000 a year. From 
him the cabbage travels to the retailer, who 
lives in a $700 apartment on a side street, 
has a corner store for which he pays $25 @ 
month rent, keeps two delivery wagons, at 
a cost of $140 a month, and spends $2,500 
a year on his living. Finadly, the cabbage 
gets to Mr. Ultimate Consumer, who lives in 
a $40-a-month-tenement, rides in the trole 
ley car or subway, spends all he can make 
or a little more to live, and pays for that 
head of cabbage 13 cents.”’ 





The superintendent of a lunatic asylum 
was strolling around the grounds a few 
weeks after his appoinffment, when one of 
the inmates came up to him and, touching 
his hat, exclaimed: ‘‘We all like you better 
than the last one, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said the new official pleas- 
antly. “And may I ask why?” ‘Well, sir,” 
replied the lunatic, ‘‘you see, you are more 


” 


like one of us! 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to coéperate with you. in all progressive 
movements. 
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Saturday, August 8, 1914] 


GREAT NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 


CONVENTION, 


RALEIGH, AUGUST 25-27 


Come and Bring Your Wife and Neighbors—Look Over the Pro- 
gram—Railroad Rates Are Reduced and Board Is Cheaper Than You 


Can Get It at Home 





A GREAT meeting sure enough is 
what the North Carolina Farm- 

’ State Convention at Raleigh, be- 
analog Tuesday morning, August 25, 
and ending Thursday noon, August 27, 
promises to be. We hope a thousand 
Progressive Farmer readers’ will 
come Come and bring your wife and 
neighbors! There are reduced rail- 
road rat¢s—round fare trip for three 
cents a mile one way plus 25 cents— 
and you can board cheaper than you 
can at home. The A. & M. College 
furnishes rooms free in the dormi- 
tories—but you must bring your own 
towels, sheets, and pillows—and meals 
at 25 cents each. 


Now take a look at this appetizing 
program: 


Tuesday, August 25 


After the welcoming addresses by 
Dr. Hill, Governor Craig and Com- 
missioner Graham, President S. H. 
Hobbs will deliver his address. Then 
come the rest of subjects for morn- 
ing, afternoon and night, as follows 

Do Soils Wear Out ?—Prof. C. L. Newman; 

Iiow to Bring Up an Old Field—R. W. 
Scott; 

Maintaining Soil Fertility—(a) By Green 
Manures—C, R, Hudson and T. B. Parker; 
(b) By Livestock—Dan T. Gray and A. L. 
French; (c) By Commercial Fertilizers—C, 
B. Williams; 

Is There Value in Resting Land?—Dr, J. 
A, Morris; 

Addresses—Prof, M, L. Fisher and Prof. L. 
Cc. Corbett, 


On Wednesday there are five separ- 
ate conferences—on livestock; cotton 
and corn; horticulture; small grains 
and grasses; and tobacco. At night 
there are addresses on education, by 
Dr. T. P. Harrison, and “Improved 
Methods of Agricufture”, by D. R. 
Coker. 


Livestock Conference Wednesday 


The Livestock Conference (Dan T. 
Gray, conductor) starts off with judg- 
ing hogs and cattle in the morning; 
and then— 

Making Permanent Pastures in the Coastal 
Section—B. F. Shelton and T. B. Parker; 
Piedmont Section—F’. T. Meacham and Eu- 
gene Transou; Mountain Section—T, lL, 
Gwynn; 

Temporary Pasture Rotations for the Coas- 
tal Section—G. A. Holderness; Piedmont 
Section—A. L, French; Mountain Section— 
R, W. Collett; 

Illustrations of the Value of Permanent 
and Temporary Pastures—Dr, Tait Butler; 

Corn Silage, a Supplement to Pastures—W. 
F. Ward; 

Raising Our Own Work Animals and Their 
Economic Importance—E. R. Lloyd, Director 
Mississippi Experiment Station; 

Cojperative Buying and Selling of Beef 
Cattle and Sheep—R. S. Curtis; Dairy Prod- 
ucts—W. H. Eaton; Poultry Products—W. J, 
Shuford; Horses—J. C. McNutt; Hogs—W. 
F. Ward, Washington, D. C, 


Corn, Cotton and Tobacco Confer- 
ences 


The corn and cotton conferences 
(in charge of Prof. Newman) Wed- 
nesday will embrace discussion of va- 
rieties by T. J. W. Broom and F. T: 
Meacham; seed selection, G. M. Gar- 
ren and T. E. Browne; rotations, R. 
W. Pou and E. L. Perkins; fertiliza- 
tion, C. B. Williams; cover crops, C. 
R. Hudson; cultivation, J. F. Diggs, J. 
A. Turlington, F. P. Shields; diseases, 
H. R. Fulton; insect enemies, Frank- 
lin Sherman and Z. P. Metcalf. 


The tobacco conference will be in 
charge of E. G. Moss, of Oxford, and 
will cover discussions of fertilization, 
soils and humus supply, harvesting, 
curing and marketing, by Mr. Moss, 
E.H. Mathewson and O. L. Joyner; 
“Methods of Preparing and Treating 


Plantbeds”, by J. J. Laughinghouse; 
and “Tobacco Insects” by Dr. A. H. 
Morgan. 


Small Grains, Grasses and Horticul- 
ture 


Following is the program of the 
“Small Grains and Grasses” section 
in charge of Prof. J. L. Burgess: 

The Place of Small Grain in the Crop Ro- 


tation—E, D. Weaver, Weaverville; 
Small Grains Adapted to the Different 


Parts of the State—G, M. Garren, T, D. Mc- 
Lean, and H. K. Foster; 

Development of Varieties of Small Grain 
for Different Parts of the Sta ate—Dr. George 
Nelson Coffey; 

Preparation of the Soil for Small Grains— 


R. W. Freeman, Salisbury; 

Fertilization of Wheat—M. J. Hendrix, 
Cana; 

What Shall We Do With- Bermuda Grass? 


Zeno Moore, Whitakers; 

Hay and Pasture Mixtures—Dr. W. J. 
McLendon, Wadesboro. 

* * * 

The program of the conference on 
Horticulture, conducted by Prof. J. P. 
Pillsbury, is not complete, but em- 
braces the following topics: “The 
Importance of Good Seed,” H. G. 
Hastings; “Truck Rotations”, “Labor- 
saving Implements”; “Value of Spray- 
ing and of Fertilizers in the Orchard,” 
J. B. Sparger; “The Home Market,” 
R. W. King. 


Thursday Is “Community Day” 


The convention Thursday morning 
(it adjourns at noon) will consider 
the importance of codperation or 
community action. Following is the 
program: 

General Plan for Community Development 
Organization—Dr. D. H. Hill; 

What Community Action May Accomplish 
Along Health Lines—Dr, W. S. Rankin; 

Community Action Along Productive Lines, 
What May Be Expected of It—C. R. Hudson; 

What May Be Expected from Community 
Work Along Educational Lines—Prof. Cc, L. 
Brogden; 

What Community Action Can Do for Social 
Life and Recreation in the Country—Dr. 
Clarence Poe; 

How Standard Cotton Grades Can Benefit 
the Farmer—W. R, Meadows; 

The Case of the Farmer—Judge R. W. 
Winston; 

Land and Loan Associations—Hon, J. R. 
Young; 

The Housewives’ Convention 


We have already said, “Bring your 
wife”, and it will certainly pay you 
to do so. The Housewives’ Conven- 
tion will meet in a_ separate hall 
throughout the Farmers’ Convention, 
and will deal chiefly with practical 
demonstrations in cooking, canning, 
and care of babies. Other topics are: 
Reports of Women’s Clubs; Feeding 
Children; How the Woman in the 
Country Can Establish a City Market, 
Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn; The House- 
wife and Her Opportunity, Mrs. Jul- 
ian Heath; Attractive Packs of Eggs 
and Butter, Mrs. J. H. Henley; Wo- 
men as Organizers: What the Club 
Movement Has Meant for Women; 
The Housewives’ League Movement, 
Its Birth and Growth, Mrs. Heath; 
Sports and Amusements for the Rural 
People, Miss Emily McVey. 


Write for Particulars 


For further particulars of any char- 
acter write Secretary T. E. Browne, 
Raleigh. Better write him to reserve 
room for you, for the prospects are 
for a record-breaking meeting, and 
possibly an overflow. Get up a party 
from your neighborhood, and come 
ready to see and hear everything of 
interest and “cocked and primed” to 
ask questions about everything you 
want to know. 





One County’s Progress 


WELVE years ago Gaston County 
owned $13,000 worth of public 
school property. Today she owns 


$113,000 worth. Every white school in 
the county is now equipped with pat- 
ent desks whereas twelve years ago 
they were practically all using the old 
slab desks. Then the average school 
term was three months; today it is 
five and a half months. Twice as many 
teachers are employed now. There 
are 90 public schools. Aside from this 
material advance, the greatest pro- 
gress has been made in the character 
of the work being done. The school 
board is now working to make the 
township the unit for school super- 
vision, the superintendent to be an 
executive head with general supervis- 
ory powers. J. W. ATKINS. 
Gaston Co., N. C. 
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OATS AND WHEAT FOR THE SOUTH 


We can never stop the millions of waste from soil erosion 
or the millions spent in the West for foodstuffs until every 
man child of us plants grain in the Fall. 
West for grains grown in the West is increasing annually and 
soon their demand will prevent them supplying us. 

The South is a natural grain country. 
little more knowledge and a little more zeal for farm improve- 
ment. If we knew half as much about Oats as we know about 
Cotton we would double our Oats crop this Fall and not reduce 
our Cotton crop a pound next summer. 
farmers already know, but the great rank and file are not 
yet on the Oats and Wheat band wagon with the enthusiasm 
they will be in a year or two. 
and Oats cultivation and fertilization is spreading rapidly. 


Our Committee will gladly furnish free to every Farmer 
who writes for it a new bulletin on the HOW and WHY for 


GRAIN CROPS in the New South that will add wealth to 
every Farmer who reads it and follows its instructions. 


The demand in the 


All we need is a 


The up-to-date 


The new knowledge on Wheat 


Write for Bulletin No. 5 on Grain 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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Oak Ridge Institute | at ti 





OAK RIDGE INSTITUTE : 





NEW $30,000 ALUMNI BUILDING 


IX buildings, 350 acres in campus, athletic fields, and farm. Steam heat, 
shower baths, gymnasium. Over 200 boarding students annually for the 
past thirty years. Prepares for College, for Business, for Life. Students 

study under teachers, at night, in study hall. 
16th. Terms reasonable. 


Fall season opens September 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Address 


OAK RIDGE, N. CG 








$78.00 to $96.00 pa 


leges and universities 
“It is the best and the ch 
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PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
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W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C, 














tising it carries.’’ 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
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Seasonable 
Farm Implements and - 
__ Farm Machinery. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY’S 
special bulletin, just issued, tells all 
about the advantages and profitable 
uses of 

Cider and Sorghum Mills, 


- Grain and Seed Drills, 
Special Drill for seeding Crimson 
Clover in Corn. 


Disk Cultivators, 

Whirlwind Silo Fillers, 
Gasoline and Steam Engines, 
American Field Fencing, 


American Steel Fence Posts, 

The modern development in fencing. 
The Best of FARM WAGONS, 
Buggies and Runabouts, 

Rubber and Galvanized Roofing, 
We will take pleasure in mailing this 
Special Bulietin upon request, and 
quoting prices on any Farm Sup- 
plies required. Write us. 


THE IMPLEMENT CO., 
1302 E. Main St., - Richmond, Va. 

















Wrightsville Beach 


North Carolina’s Famous Resort. 





Everything Worth While in 


MODERN AMUSEMENTS 


Bathing Music Fishing 
Boating Prizes Dancing 


Most Popular Season. 





WEEK END—and—SUMMER 
Excursion Rates 


VIA THE 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Rail- 
road of the South, 











For Schedules. Rates of Fare, etc., see 
TICKET AGENTS, or address, 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
- Pass. Traf. Mgr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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Our Farmers 








‘ J. Z. GREEN, Orgenizer-Lscturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:| £. W. DABBS, President Seuth Cerolina Farmers’ Unien 
Cc. C. WRICHT, Executive C Nati 








i! Farmers’ Union 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


August 
(1) 
(2) 


“Need of More Winter Cover Crops; 
Coéperation in Buying Seed.’’ 

“Can Our Local Union Codéperate in 
Making a Fair Exhibit or Should 
This Be Left to Individuals?” 


September 


(1) “Are Our Crops Fairly Graded on 
Our Local Markets? What Can 
We Do?” 

“How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem to Minimize Periods. of Idle- 
ness and Excess of Labor?” 


October 


“Are We Doing Our Duty in Codéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 

“Are We Doing Our Duty in Codéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


(2) 


(1) 


(2 


~ 











LAND IS HELD AT EXCESSIVE 
PRICES 





An Enduring Civilization Is Based on 
Home Ownership, and Present 
Prices Make This Difficult for the 
Poor Man 


HE idea of community surveys is 

good. From these surveys we 
can learn more of the conditions that 
prevail in each community. In the ex- 
perimental sur- 
veys that have 
thus far been 
made, gathering 
information as to 
capital stock in- 
vested (including 
value of lands, 
stock and imple- 
ments) together 
with the gross and 
net income, has 
been neglected. It 
would be interest- 
ing to know just how the financial ac- 
count stands on each farm. That the 
price of land is too high there is little 
doubt. 

This over-capitalization of unim- 
proved lands is largely the result of 
the activity of land speculators whose 
business it is to boost the price of 
lands. We believe, if the information 
were gathered, it would show that 
most farmers could take the value of 
their lands, stock and implements in 
cash and place the money on interest 
at 6 per cent and make more net 
profits than they are making on the 





MR. GREEN. 





PURE! 





Hermetically sealed in pint 
bottles. 


Retains original flavor. 
Write for prices to 


T. H. PARKER, 
Moultrie, Ga. 





investment (as represented by inflat- 
ed land values) which they now own. 
In other words, most farmers, if 
they could sell out at present prices 
| of land, could put the money out at 
|the legal rate of interest and work 
| for ordinary wages and make far 
| greater net profits. If this is true, 
and I know it is true in many instan- 
ces, has excessive land speculation 
resulted in over-capitalization, which 











1 Our 1912 STAR is Pea 
* Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas you need a 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 


STAR PEA HULLER 














any machine? 
bushels peas 
and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 





Pulleys, Belts, 


Shafting, 

, Files, Teeth, Locks, 

LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get our circular before you buy. 


tc. 


? are 
made in four sizes, 10 to 60 


a4 hour. 
Write for full description 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


Repairs and 


is equivalent to “watered” railroad 
stock? With the farmer there is no 
monopoly through which he can tax 
the public to create dividends on his 
éxcessive capitalization, as railroads 
and other monopolies do. 

While it is difficult to draw the line 
correctly between the speculative and 
the real value of lands, it is safe to 
presume that something like 50 per 
cent of the present land values is 
purely speculative, and this benefits 
nobody except the few land grabbers 
and speculators. In fact, around ev- 
ery town and city more “profits” have 
been accumulated through the en- 
hancing speculative value of lands 
than through all the industrial efforts 
of the community combined. And the 
worst feature of it all is the making 
of home ownership more difficult. 
There is-something radically wrong 








HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
and ask them to sub- 


Then call on them 
ecribe, 


when idle men can make more money 
selling lands than industry can pro- 
duce by the use of the lands. This 
extreme disparity between the prices 
of lands and the results of productive 








industry makes it almost impossible 
for a renter to acquire the ownership 
of land. I know it is easy to pick out 
here and’ there some cases .where 
renters have become home-owners, 
but these are rare exceptions, and in 
boosting newspaper accounts it is the 
exceptions that are given the most 
publicity. During the disastrous fi- 
nancial panic of the ’90’s it was com- 
mon for those who apologized for the 
conditions to point out farmers here 
and there who were “getting along 
well’, and use these exceptional cases 
to show that there was nothing at all 
the matter with the country. Per- 
haps one tenant farmer out of several 
hundred occasionally acquires .the 
ownership of land and these are 
pointed to by those who apologize 
for conditions, as examples of what 
any other tenant may do if he is eco- 
nomical and industrious. . An. endur- 
ing civilization is based upon home 
ownership. To tolerate a system that 
makes it more and more difficult for 
the industrious to acquire the owner- 
ship of land is to destroy the founda- 
tion of our civilization. The land 
problem is basic and fundamental. 
It’s the biggest problem that con- 
fronts our civilization, and yet it is 
one that professional politicians have 
dodged and ignored. In fact a large 
per cent of our legislators are land 
speculators themselves and they are 
inclined to like it. Ss La Ge 





WHAT THE SURRY COUNTY 
UNION IS DOING 





CoGperation in Tobacco Marketing 
Under Way—Will Help Hold a 


County Fair—County Meetings 
With Locals Instead of in Town 


S WE hear nothing in your much 

appreciated paper from our Coun- 
ty (Surry), our County Union has 
asked me to tell you of some of our 
doings. 

Our Union was organized about 
four or five years ago. We have 
nearly 2,000 male members in good 
standing. We are beginning to learn 
something about farming as a busi- 
ness and of course, we have found it 
necessary to cooperate. Tobacco is 
our principal money crop, so we have 
a property in Mount Airy, owned by 
stockholders, which consists of a 
warehouse with a dry-prizery attach- 
ed. We have not pooled tobacco yet, 
but I hope the farmers of this and ad- 
joining counties will soon accept 
pooling as the only sensible system 
of marketing tobacco. 

In connection with the tobacco bus- 
iness we are running a produce con- 
cern under the able management of 
Brother R. K. Simmons of Westfield 
Township. He handles all kind of 
produce we have to sell or buy and 
our fertilizers and machinery. 

We have been holding our County 
meetings at the courthouse in Dob- 
son, but at our April meeting we de- 
cided to hold our quarterly meetings 
with some Local, as by so doing we 
would get to different parts of the 
County and get up a greater interest 
in the work. 

Our last meeting was held with An- 
tioch Local No. 1208 on Thursday 
night and Friday July 2 and 3. Our 
officers for this year are: F. T. Lew- 
ellen, President; L. M. Brinklie, Sec- 
Treas.; L. H. Brooks, Conductor; C. 
F. Moore, Doorkeeper; Rev. C. H. 
Stone, Chaplain; C. F. Atkins, W. T. 
Mixon, T. L. Lackson, Executive 
Committee. We transacted consider- 
able business and had a good time 
with a good delegation from most of 
the locals. On Friday Brother Con- 
ner, President of the Farmers’ Dry 
Prizery at Danville, Virginia, made us 
the most practical, common-sense 
speech on marketing tobacco ever 
made in our County, which was great- 


* tion. to instruct. its- delegates: to the 


‘THE ‘PROGRESSIVE. FARMER 


> Tet get asp. ly enjoyed ‘By, everyone present. . 
Union Page + 


Devoted to Organization, Cosperation and Marketing ~™ 


~ Phe, following 
passed: 


resolutions » were 


We respectfully ask this County. Conven- 
State - 
Convention to urge the same to pass the fol. 
lowing resolutions: : 

Resolved 1. That we-ask the next Leg. 
islature to enact a bill to make each manu. 
facturer: of fertilizer give the source, upon 
the bag, from which the’ plant food is de. 
rived, 

2. That the analysis of each bag shal} 
come upto the figures on each bag: 

.3. That the manufacturer of fertilizer be 
allowed to maké but One brand of fertilizer 
for each analysis, : 
F." M.. DODSON, H. L. WILSON, L. H, 
EAST, Committee, 


We are also making arrangements 
to join’ with the good people of 
Mount Airy to hold a county fair at 
that place this fall. 

So wishing your paper and its read- 
ers prosperity and happiness, I re- 
main fraternally yours, 

F. T. FALLENSTEIN. 

Surry Go, NoG., 





Editorial Comment.—Hurrah for old 
Surry with 2,000 members! And they 
are evidently doing good work. We 
wish county’- Unions everywhere 
would instruct the secretary or some 
brother to’send us a report of their 
workings regularly. 





THE HOURS OF LABOR ON THE 
FARM 





Leave Time for Reading and for So- 
cial Life—Why Not Have Open 
Union Meetings Each Saturday Af- 
ternoon with the Whole Family 
Taking Part? 


HE hours of labor are limited in 
practically every occupation ex- 
cept farming. Bankers have opening 
and closing hours. In all the larger 


towns and cities merchants have a- 


Stated time to open and close their 
places of business. Offices of profes- 
sional men are open to the public 
only during certain hours. 

Now if it is good for business and 
professional men and wage earners 
in towns and Cities to limit the hours 
of labor and to provide time for rest, 
recreation and reading, wouldn’t it be 
good for the farmer? Is there any 
good and sensible reason why farm- 
ers should work 15 hours a day, like 
machines, and take no time for read- 
ing and_ self-development? There 
ought to be something else to go to 
make up a human life besides inces- 
sant toil. Working over hours con- 
tinually is an injustice to oneself, and 
is almost as inexcusable as idleness. 

* * * 

When a man converts himself into 
a machine and devotes no time to 
reading and acquiring information, he 
most assuredly has ahead of him a 
life of industrial slavery. He may 
not be in hard circumstances financi- 
ally, but his mind becomes dwarfed, 
his ideas are narrowly contracted 
and he is incapable of growth and de- 
velopment and expansion as a human 
being. 

4 Ok Ok 

With intelligently planned work, 
and by the use of labor-saving imple- 
ments, it is possible to limit the hours 
of labor on the farm as they are lim- 
ited in other fields of service and la- 
bor. In some parts of the country 
this has already become a custom. 
Last summer I was talking to a farm- 
er in Minnesota about their habits of 
living in his vicinity. It was then the 
longest days in June, but I learned 
that they didn’t work there “by the 
sun” but by the watch. They began 
work at 7:30 in the. morning and quit 
work at 6 in the afternoon, with an 
hour and a half out for dinner. And 
nobody who is acquainted with con- 
ditions in that section would. contend 
that those farmers are not getting 
along well. It is intelligence that 
counts in this world and the farmer 
who sets aside a part of the day for 
reading and acquiring information 
can compete successfully with the 
farmer who «converts himself into a 
physical machine and devotes no 
time to reading and getting informa- 
tion. 
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- Then again, the saddest part about 
it is the lack of social life.’ A farmer 
who makés an industrial slave of 
himself can not be worth anything in 
a social or educational way to the 
community in which he*lives. 

*x 

A deplorable condition that seems 
to be developing too rapidly in this 
country is the tendency to produce 
two distinct classes—an idle class 
that does nothing, and an industrial 
class that works overtime, and farm- 
ers are included in the latter class. 
I do not mean to say that all farm- 
ers are included, for we have plenty 
of farmers who are too indolent to 
either work or read, but the average 
home-owner puts in long hours of 
labor, so long that comparatively few 
of his bright boys and girls are con- 
tent to remain on the farm, if they 
can find any other kind of a job. 

* * * 

The lack of system as to hours of 
labor, in making necessary purchases, 
and in selling farm products, can be 
improved by organized effort. It re- 
quires concert of action and organiz- 
ed effort to change the habits of the 
community. Individual and _ inde- 
pendent initiative will not bring any 
change. If you can’t see your way 
clear to shorten the hours of labor 
every day, a mighty good plan 
would be to shorten them every Sat- 
urday and assemble in open meet- 
ings of your Local Unions: and let 
each member of the family take part. 
If you should thereby reduce the 
production a little, under the law of 
supply and demand you may get a 
better price for what you do produce. 
But there is a chance to reduce the 
hours of labor and also increase our 
production, if we will put in the time 
we are not in the fields in acquiring 
a better knowledge of our business. 

J. ZG 


Officiat Call for Annual Meeting Nat- 
ional Farmers’ Union 


To the members of the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Codperative Union of 
America: 

Y THE authority vested in me and 

in keeping with the provisions of 
the Constitution of the order, I here- 
by call the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Union to convene in the 
city of Fort Worth, Texas, Tuesday, 

September 1, at 10 o’clock A. M., for 

the purpose of electing officers and 

the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the 

Union. The Union will remain in 

session until proper disposition has 

been made of all business. 

This promises to be the greatest 
meeting ever held by the Organiza- 
tion. The entire nation has been 
aroused over what most people are 
pleased to call the rural problem. 
Naturally everyone looks to the or- 
ganized farmer for his O. K. of the 
solutions offered. The personel of 
the Fort Worth meeting will be made 
up of men capable of advising and no 
member who can possibly come 
should deny himself the pleasure of 
meeting with this representative band 
of workers. 

Fraternally, 
C. S. BARRETT, Pres. 

Attest: A. C. DAVIS, Sec’y. 








Virginians Codperate in Buying 


Delegates 
Unions in 


from all the Farmers’ 
Chesterfield, Dinwiddie 
and Prince George counties met re- 
cently at Petersburg and decided to 
purchase sufficient clover seed in 


bulk to meet the needs of all the 
members in these counties. It is ex- 
pected that this move will bring 


about unusually low prices on clover 
Seed this year for all farmers—both 
members and non-members. It will 
Certainly have the effect of cutting 
out speculative purchasing and conse- 
quent market cornering. A few suc- 
cessful moves of this kind will 
Strengthen codperation. — Geo. E., 
Wray,, Pikinton, Va. 





Make your neighborhood a ‘reading neigh- 
borhdod. . 


(17) 869 





OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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Salisbury Military School 






a 


A. S. FORD, President, Salisbury, N. C. 


, 


The youngest military school in the United States yet it will be full 
grown in September. $100,000 invested in the plant. Every modern 
comfort and the very highest aims and equipment to make real men of 
boys 12 to 21 years of age. Tuition complete (except uniforms) $355. 
Located in the finest section of thehealthful Piedmont. Moderate climate. 
Very best instruction. Write for full particulars before deciding where 
to send your boy. Modernly equipped and modernly conducted. 
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Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


‘“‘Merit, the Measure of Success.”’ 





A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under \. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalogue, 
sent free, Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











Buie’s Creek Academy. 


Quiet country village, four and one-half miles from 
Twelve college men and_ women in faculty. 500 
students last year from 60 counties, 4 states and Cuba. Good Business Course. Strong 
department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano.: Seven new pianos installed. Artand Ex- 
pression under able, experienced teachers. New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of 
Matron and Lady Principal. Good Christian homes for boys and young men. Best of religi- 
ous influences thrown around students. For catalogue, address 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 











Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
railroad, in a healthful community. 














GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


isan institution for technical training unsurpassed in the South. It not only imparts 
k 


nowledge, but teaches the young man how to use it. ‘ 
“Graduates of Ga. Tech are among the leaders in the 
development of the natural resources of the South’’ 


minently practical and thorough courses in MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, TEXTILE, and 
Erie ENGINEERING, ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE and 
COMMERCE. The moral tone of this institution is unusually high. Special attention to 
physical training. The New Tech Athletic Field is one of the best in the United States. 
For illustrated catalog address 


K. G. MATHESON, President, Atlanta, Ga. 





YOUNG WOMEN 


Do Pie want an Education? Sane, 
Sound, Thorough? You can get it. 


Southern Presbyte- 
rian College 


———2nd—_. 


Conservatory ot Music 


Is doing just this work. Faculty 
of twenty-six experienced teach- 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 
THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE. 
Write for Catalog, it will interest 
you. 


C. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
Red Springs, N. C. 

















A pot, Boarding School for Two Hun- 


dred and 
College, for B or T. or for 
Life. Established 1888. Wide Patronage. 
Reasonable Rates. 
IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT 
REGION NEAR GREENSBORO, N. C. 


For Illustrated Catal » Views, etc., 


y, Students, Prepares for 








address the President, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA. 

















THE SCROOL ITS PUPILS PRAIS 
Fm “Senvite you's sak ay af ch 


honor, home comforts and al!-round athlet- 
ics. Write for their names and addresses. 


Bingham School 


The Oldest Boys’ School in the South. 
An unusual and scholarly builder of 
highest-typed manhood. Has been 
conducted for 120 years b 

erations of Binghams. 












* Army, 39 States and 
from Europe, Asia and South Amer- 
ica. A military system which helps 
to make citizens. U.S. Army Officer de- 
tailed. Open-air athletics most of the 
year. Write for catalogue & 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R.F.D. Rox & 
Asheville, N.C. Established 1798 , 











East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


te School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is di- 
pe to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 











VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. Two-year 


e in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 
beens Registrar for catalogue. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 











BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 


controlled by the King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. A Curistian institution 
with ped ge = pontecen | Any Co-educational. Near foot-hills of the Blue Ridge; purest of air and 
water; free from malaria; llent brick buildi ine teachers—men and women—graduates of best 
Colleges and Universities of the land.. College preparatory with Intermediate Department. An English- 
Scientific course for prospective teachers. Departments of Bible, Music and Art. Four excellent literary 
societies; athletic fie'ds. $80 to $100 pays board, tuition in Literary Department, room rent, fuel and 
acety.ene lights for a term of nine months. Fall Term opens August lith. For Catalog address 


J. D. HUGGINS, Acting Principal, R. No. 3, Shelby, N. C. 

















1837 
THOROUGH 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 1914 


HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


= | 











MADISON HALL SCHOOL For Young Women 
and Girls. College and Elective Courses. M 
Exoression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science. Ed 


. b 
SIOOR St., N. W., 


atuaie Ate How about your neighbors? 





cational advantages of Washington. Illustrated year 
° * Address 


Prof. and Mrs. Geo, F. Winston, Principals 
, Washington. 0. C. 





“When writing to advertisers mention Te 
Progressive Farmer, <- . yep oe ay 








Beribe, 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive * Farmer, ‘send ‘us their names 
and we will send them some. sample copies. 
Then ‘call on them’ and ask them to sub- 


| =a) 


WOOTEN 


ELON CO 


FOR MIEN 





Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location. 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. E 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the J 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian."’—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 

Box ». ELon CoLtveGs, N. C, 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
1838 (consouipaTeD) 

1914 Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 

New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories, Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities farnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical curricu- 
lam. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 

For catal or inf ion address: 

J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 

1126 East Clay S¢. RICHMOND, VA.: 


CINCNNAT VEERIARY 


ACCREDITED BY U.S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE 


Confers’ the Degree of Do¢tor of’ 
Veterinary Medicine. .(D.V.M.) 
Write now for.Free Catalogue. 
3116 Spring Grove Avenue,-Cincinnatl,:0. -: 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


g MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Good 
er, $400. Mrs, 
N. C., Route 3. 


Twelve Horse Waterloo Boy Gasoline En- 
gine, mounted, two hundred dollars. Bar- 
gain. R. F, Holman, Snow Camp, - N. Cc 


Bargains—Engines — Steam, oil, 
new or second-hand; all sizes. 
ers, belting, etc, 
Co., Littleton, N. c. 


First check for fifty dollars } ge ts 6 H. P, 
Detroit gasoline engine, mounted on sub- 
stantial truck, and used ‘only 30 days. A bar- 
gain. S. R, Rountree, Hobbsville, N. C. 


|___ HELP WANTED 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITION 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men ‘nd boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men. 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 




















saw-mill, 
Ww. 


engine 
F. McDade, 


and boil- 
Rougemont, 


= gasoline, 
Gins, thresh- 
Tate Machinery Supply 








‘Ss NOW 


to start the new 


request. 





Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 
$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 


“Who wants experienced “Yead estate, , office, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
— Bogue Chitto, Miss, 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—W ith our 
bige map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 





Wanted—Live, energetic, hustling tenants 
for several farms in highest state of cultiva- 
tion, in the Meherrin River Valley, in 
Brunswick County, Virginia. Some of these 
farms admirably adapted to growth of 
bright tobacco. Good dwellings, barns and 
stables, etc. Great opportunity for right 
kind of men, W. W. Meredith, Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia. 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Cow—5 years 
old, giving 6 per cent milk now; come fresh 
August 20. Bred to registered bull. Others 
come fresh goon. Lucien Smith, Guilford 
© ollege, xm & 





HOLSTEINS. 
~ Holsteins !—Registered heifer calves. 
D. Mooney, Danville, Va. me 
“Beacondale He rd’’-—New ‘por tnews, . View —_— 


Pure-bred, registered Holstein bulls, heifers, 
cows, for sale, 


w. 


Advanced Registered Holstein Bull—Ow- 
ing to lack of room, will sell a son of 
Pietertje Korndyke Lad whose two nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds of butter in 
seven days, and from a 13-pound two-year- 
old. (This record was made ninety days af- 
ter calving.) He is about % white and 
right every way. Born February 2nd, 1914. 
The first check for $150 gets him;; price 
f.o.b. Bayle. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fred 
Morrison, Jr., Harkland Stock Farm, Bayle 
City, Ii. ; 








HORSES. 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 


Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

. PONIES 

Shetl: inds—Matched 
Cunningham, Brandy, 














Gentle 
Jno. M. 


and 
Va, 


SHEEP AND_ G OATS 


Hampshire > Sheep—All ages. for sale. 
Phillips, Ingalls, N. c. 


Large, Pure -bre a 
Ready for service. Yearlings, 
lambs, twenty dollars each. 
Farm, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 


DOGS, 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 

Fine, pure-bred, 
for sale cheap. 
Tennessee, 


single. 





Jas, 
Hampshire e  Bucks— 
thirty dollars; 
Meadow Brook 








M. K. Stroud, 





well marked, Collie Pups 
H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, 





Airedale Terriers for Sale—Two beautiful 
female puppies, 9 months old; fine pedigree; 
registered; beautiful type, and most intelli- 
gent of all dogs. Address Woman's College, 
Meridian, Miss. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 

The Benbow Farms always 
cows. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, 

High- bred pedigreed 
Southdown Buck Sheep, 
H, ¢ Cc. C. Hargrove, 








have 
IN. .¢ 
Essex pigs 
registered for 
Canton, N. & 


fresh 





and 
sale. 


~~ Registe red Essex, Duroc- Sores sey, ». Poland- 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 


return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


Springs, N. C. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCON. AS 


April Pullets—: Anconas strain, 
ling hens, 60c. 
Maryland. 








50c; yeare 
Altavista Farm, Darlington, 





LEGHORNS. 





| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Young Man—College 
agriculture—wants 
Address, ‘‘Trucker,” 
Raleigh, N. C, 





education, one year 
position, truck farm. 


303 Newbern Avenue, 
| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 

Pure-bred English Berkshire—Of the right 
type. Seven weeks old, $6. Melven Wilson, 
Bakersville, N. C. 

Berkshires—Fine sow pigs; pug 
Have a fancy boar pig to exchange. 
Price, Monroe, N, C. 

Berkshires!—Good breeding, 
Good pigs ten weeks old, weighing about 50 
pounds, $10 each. Registered and crated. 
H. A. McNairy, Pomona, N. Cc. 


DU ROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc Pigs. 
Elmwood, 














heads. 
T. in 





good type. 








South Vi ic ew YF arm, 


” “‘Duroc-Jerseys—Different 
bred; extra prolific. 
saw, N. @ 





ages; splendidly 
Oakwood Farm, War- 





Duroc Pigs 
ed parents. 
Clarence 


Of large litters and register- 
Service boars and bred gilts. 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 

For Sale—F ‘ull bred Duroc -Jersey Pigs— 
Registe red or unregistered. R. B. Redwine, 
at., Monroe, N, C., R. F. D. No. 5. 


. Ss c. 


oO. I. C. Pigs—Silver’s araers 
Rameey Bros., Crouse, N. C, 


ea eat eee Sati 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. 
Round Hill, Va. 











registered. 





Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 


For Sale—Single 
pullets and 
Oriental, N. 

White Leghorn Hens—Any 
cents each. 
ei = oultry 


Comb Brown Leghorn 
cockerels, Mrs, J. T. Gooding, 
Cc. 





number at 75 
Satisfaction guaranteed. White 
Farm, Columbia, S. C. 


Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Hundreds White 
half price. 
boro, N. Cc. 


Buff Orpington February Chix—$1; fry- 
ers, 50c; broilers, 35c. Eggs, 7ic and $1. 
Order quick, from Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia, 











Orpingtons for Sale—Eggs 
Midnight Poultry Farm, Ashe- 








ROCKS. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C 





Randolph Poul- 
~ Buy your Barred Rock Cockerels Now— 
Extra good strain. Write today. Western 

Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











Barred Plymouth Rock and Buff Orping- 
ton cockerels; splendid birds for breeding 
purposes; three dollars each. Geo. P. Whit- 
beck, Southern Pines, N, C, 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, 8S. C. 








__ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


For Saie—Two registere -d,_ Abe rdeen- 1- Angus 
bulls, and six grade heifers, %. Apply to 
J. P. Irby, Blackstone, Va, 


Angus Cattle—Bull calves, cows and heif- 
ers, An exceptionally fine mature herd bull, 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 
Registered and grade Guernseys “for § sale. 
J. P. Fletcher, Fletche er, a. C 


JERSEYS. 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va, 


Fifteen Young Jersey Heifers—From grade 
cows, by Biltmore bull. Also one mare colt, 
two and a half years, half Standard bred. 
Ernest H. Kaminer, Arden, N. C, 


For Sale—Five Young Jersey 
months old; fine as split silk; 
to head your herd. 
each, f.0.b. 























Bulls—7 
just the kind 
Price for quick sale, $30 
R. H. Gower, Clayton, N. C. 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CLOVER. 
~~ Crimson Clover—Dire et 
quantity. Write for 
House, Durham, N. C. 


Ww anted—Clov lover see d, al 
from producers, G. A, 
North Carolina, Route 3. 


‘dr y, double-screened bur 
10 pounds per bushel, at $1.25. 
Cannon, Newberry, S. C. 


OATS, 


For Sale—8,000 Bushels Bancroft Oats for 
Seed—The cleanest, brightest, and finest lot 
oats raised in this section. Made 78 bushels 
per acre, Dr. B. L. Bridges, Ellaville, _Ga, 


a POTATOES. 7 
and Porto Rico Vines—$2.50 
Write, Fred M. Preston, Pine 








importation, 
prices, 


any 
Durham Seed 
direct 
Charlotte, 


all v var ietie s, 
Marsh, 


~ For - Sale—Sound, 
clover seed, 
H. 7%. 











Nancy Hall 
per thousand. 
Castle, Florida, 


| Drumhead, Succession, 
| postpaid. 





| Standard of the world, 





| back 


| Chic cago 


| 


| 


| 
| 


RYE 
For Sale—Southwest Georgia-raised seed 
rye, $2 per bushel, f.o.b.; cash with order. 
F. J. Gruber, Albany, Ga., Route 4, Box 19. 
VETCH 
Augusta Vetch Seede R. E. Lambert, 
Darlington, Ala, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 











Stone Tomato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 1 Fiat 
Dutch cabbage and collard plants, $1.5 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, nm. S., 





Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, ne w crop ‘seed 
Rye, Appler and Bancroft Oats, etc. Write 
for price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 

North Carolina, 


Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M, Todd, G Greensboro, N. 








Sudan Grass Seed—I have 
delivery, strictly high grade Sudan grass 
seed, at $1 per pound. If you are interested, 
write quick as the supply this year will be 
limited, Chas, A, Felker, College Station, 
Texas. 


Seed—The Best that Grow—Selected for 
the South—are those offered by the old re- 
liable Southern States Standard Seed Store. 
Everything for farm and garden. Send to- 
day for catalog and special price on the 
seed you need, Alexander Seed Co., Box 
Seventy, Augusta, Ga, 


J. Steckler Seed Co., Ltd., 512 Gravier St., 
New Orleans, ‘La.— Headquarters for vetches, 
barley, rye, Red Rust-proof oats, and all 
clovers. Tennerife grown Bermuda, and 
Louisiana grown Creole onion seed, onion 

everything for the farm, field 


sets. In fact, 
and garden, Catalog on application, 


“for ‘gale, ea rly 











“Cabbage and Collard Plants—Send 75c for 
200; $1.25 for 500, by prepaid post. Send 
$1 for 500; $1.50 for 1,000, by express. . To- 
mato plants, 50c for 100; $1 for 300, by post; 
$1.25 for 500; $2 for 100, by express. Plants 
tied in fifties; roots wrapped in wet moss 
and oiled paper. Wakefield Plant Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—-Tomato plants, by ex- 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Pep- 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘Provi- 
dence,” ‘“‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,’ and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


For Sale—Seeds—Several hundred bushels 
bur clover seed in burs; also several hun- 
dred. bushel each of vetch, crimson clover, 
red clover, and alfalfa; pasture mixture, etc. 
We can send small orders by parcel post, 
and larger orders by express or freight as 
desired. Our seed are the best and purest ob- 
tainable. Write us for prices and sample 
of what you want. Farmers’ Supply Co., 
Gaffney, = €, 








“Cabbage and | Collard Plants—We are offer- 
ing for sale from two to three millions fine 
cabbage and collard plants for late fall and 
winter heading, grown in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, which is espe- 
cially adapted for raising summer plants 
that are strong and healthy, suitable for 
setting in the lower South. Varieties: Early 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Prices: 500 for $1.25, 
By express: 500 for $1; $1.50 per 
1,000; over 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 
9,000 at $1 per 1,000. Write for our catalog, 
which gives a full description of all our 
plants, and tells how to grow them. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


[ INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator. Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle. 
We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 














Teachers and School Boards—We have po- 


sitions for teachers and teachers for posi- 
tions. Our rates to teachers about one-half 
that charged by other agencies. Will re- 
ceive Many emergency calls for teachers this 
month, Serve School Boards free. New 
South Teachers’ Bureau, Re dd Springs, N. Cc. 


Summer Offer—Any course | in “school, five 
dollars per month, Short time only—be 
quick, Leading telegraph school of South, 
solidly established. Western Union supplies 
used; main line wires used; expert instruc- 
tors. The Company call on us for more 
graduates than able supply. If you want 
work we can put you to it. Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Typewriting, etc. 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


| ___MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Fruit 
Hot Bed 
Tidewater Pac kage 








Barrels, Boxes, Truck Packages, 
4zet us quote you ae 
c ompany, Suffolk, Va 


Null’s Famous Me lilotus Honey—10- pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Co.’s 
office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 

Will Sell Half Interest in My Plant and 
Truck Farm to right party. Business al- 
ready established. Jack Green, Live Oak, 
Florida, 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, 











Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Le banon, Tenn. 


Just Off the 


money. 





Press—New catalogs, 
Buy at wholesale prices. 
if not satisfied. Write today. 
sumers Auto Supply Co., Advertising 

Til, 


Save 
Money 
Con- 
Bldg., 


Me n of ideas and inventive at ability | should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
Patent buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph 
& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 
ton, D, Cc, 





THE PROGRESSIVE: FARMER 


Berkshires—The best blood lines in Amer- 
ica. Choice pigs for August delivery. Ful- 
ghum oats, from selected seed, $1.50 per 
bushel. W. D. Nelson, Harlem, Ga. 


MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur. 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashee 
ville, N. C. 


‘|| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll bee ready 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 

















to start the new 


request. 





Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C, 


Wanted—Cotton farm on shares. Address, 
D. V. Buie’s: Creek, N. CC, 





~~ Guilford “County | Farms for Sale—J. A, 
Groome, Greensboro, N, 





Two Big Bargains—One ten, one five-acre 
truck farm, improved. Thomas Bates, San- 
ford, Florida. 


~160-acre farm for rent, near Pollocksville, 
Jones County. For particulars address W, 
E. Cox, Richlands, N. C. 


“We have large and small farms, well ime 
proved, from $25 per acre and up. Over- 
stree t Re alty cS o., Douglas, Ga. 


North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
thousand acre tracts. Write for 

circular, Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. Cc, 
Fine Farms for 

proved tobacco and 

for sale. This 

in the State. 














‘Eastern 
Five to one 


Sale—Several nice im- 
cotton farms near Apex 
is the finest tobacco section 
A. c. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 


Farm for Sale— 200 acres red land, mile of 
Richland, half of it level, stream on place; 
5-room house, 2 tenant houses; fine road; 
$6,000. Terms, half a balance easy. F, 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga 


175 acres “rolling | 





clay land seven miles 
north Cameron on public road. School and 
churches handy. Five-room dwelling. Al 
nec — ge omc ge $12.50 per acre. J. 
E. Saviness, Cameron, N.C. 

Truck Farm that may be picked up at 
sacrifice. 38 acres facing A. C, L. and fam- 
ous Cobb Farm, one mile of Lumber Bridge, 
Robeson County. Self-drained, fertile, bar- 
gain. Write Owner, Box 117, St. Pauls, N. C. 

For Sale—1,252 Acres of Good Land, in 
Calhoun County, Georgia, 15 plows in culti- 
vation, by owners whose professions render 
it impossible for them to give any attention 
to the farm, Ellis, Webb & Ellis, Americus, 
Georgia. 

Farm Lands 
Priced $4,000 
larger ones. 
are growing. 
Raleigh, ms. Cy 








for Sale—Excellent places. 
to $25,000, Also smaller or 
Let me show you while crops 
Write today. R, E, Prince, 


Farm for Sale—Bargain—240 
hame; good improvements; good roads; grain 
and tobacco. No commission. Owner going 
to city. Particulars on request. A home- 
seeker’s opportunity. Dr. O. M. Chapman, 
Invermay, Va. 


For Sale—400-acre 





acres; nice 





Farm—Fairfield Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. 200 acres in good state 
of cultivation. Nine horses; two large barns; 
other good out-buildings. Will sell stock 
and tools. Write for particulars. Jas, P. 
Caldwell, Winnsboro, S. C. 





Go South—I am offering several well im- 
proved farms in a section where all kinds of 
truck, tobacco, cotton, grain and hay are all 
successfully grown; where labor is cheap and 
plentiful; where the climate is mild and 
healthy; and where good lands sell cheap, 
For full information, address, C. M. Reaves, 
Loris, B.. &: 

For Si =xcellent Farm, 398 
pecially aasiee to grain, grass, cotton and 
tobacco; 2% miles from depot; two good 
dwellings and necessary out-buildings. Splen. 
did orchard. Well watered. Price, $6,300. 
For full particulars and catalog of other 
farms write Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Virginia. 

For Sale—Large plantation consisting of 
3,000 acres of finest farming land in South- 
west Georgia, suitable for subdivision, over 
half of which is in cultivation and well im- 
proved. Railroad runs through this plantae 
tion with station in center of it. Only 30 
miles from modern packing house. Excellent 
proposition for stock-raising, general farm- 
ing or trucking. For quick sale at a bar- 
gain by owners. Write Wiregrass Develop- 
ment Co., Moultrie, Ga. 

For Sale—Bright Tobacco > Land—“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


370 Acres—A Genuine Snap—Only $4,000— 
Convenient to our up-to-date, fast-growing 
business, college and school town, Good 
strong soil, 200 acres cleared; plenty saw 
timber for farm; 100 acres very rich bottom 
land; none better. Two very good 4-room 
houses, each with good stable, crib, et¢.; 
5 good tobacco barns, and 2-room tenant 
house. The greatest bargain in good land 
in Virginia today. A chance to double your 
money quickly, but you must act at once. 
For further information about this and other 
good bargains, write or call on, R. Freder- 
icksen Co., Blackstone, Va. 





Acres—Es- 
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HOW ADVERTISING MAKES FOR 
ECONOMY 


By George W. Hopkins, 
Advertising Manager Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 


pepe the consumer pay for adver- | 


tising? Yes and no. Yes, be- 
cause manufacturers and 


are in business to make money and 


all that enters into the cost of pro- | 
must be in- | 


ducing and marketing 
cluded in the price asked. No, be- 
cause Ink takes the salesman by the 
hand, walks with him into the store 
or behind the counter and doubles his 
efficiency, halving his expense. Be- 
cause of the volume produced, adver- 
tising is the cheapest agency known. 

Ii advertising was a tax, it would 
fall on the seller as well as the con- 
sumer. It would increase the cost of 
the product, therefore, increase its 
price. If the price were increased, it 
would handicap the manufacturer 
who advertised, tor his price being 
higher, the competition of non-adver- 
tising manufacturers would prevent 
his increasing his business to the ex- 
tent of the non-advertiser. Yet, are 
there any unadvertised lines larger 
than Ivory Soap, Douglas Shoes, 
Wrigley’s gum, Sunshine Biscuits? 

The Retail Merchant also derives 
benefit from the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising. When a customer comes 
in and asks for something by name, 
it saves clerks hire in waiting on that 
customer over the one that comes in 
not knowing exactly what they want. 
The quick turnover of stock means 
a small investment and big returns 
on the invesément. Therefore, as it 
increases volume and reduces selling 
expense, the cost of advertising at 
least takes care of itself, and I be- 
lieve I can prove that it reduces the 
cost of living. 

What do you know of the bargains 
offered in our great department 
stores except through advertising? 
What do you know as to where an 
article you want can be bought except 
through advertising? How do you 
know of a job except through adver- 
tising? What was:known of Pure 
Foods until agitated through adver- 
tised goods branding their guarantee 
on their labels and telling you about 
it in their advertising? 

Advertising stimulates competition 
which results in improved quality 
and standards. You can readily see 
that if you buy an advertised product 
on which the manufacturer has spent 
good money in advertising and the 
quality is not as claimed you recog- 
nize that product in the future as a 
fake and don’t buy. The 
also true. 

Let us take the man who believes 
that advertising increases the cost of 
living. In the morning, he looks at 
his Ingersoll Watch, raw material in 
which has advanced in the past twen- 
ty years from 50 to 100 per cent and 
labor on an average of over 40 per 
cent, yet has cost him only one dol- 
lar, as of old. 

He shaves, lathering his face with 
Williams Shaving Stick, in which he 
is getting 20 per cent more soap in a 
nickeled box with hinged covers as 
against the old box at the same price. 

He uses a Mark Cross Safety Razor 
at 25 cents, made possible through 
the advertising of the Gillette. While 
cleaning the blade, it slips’and a bad 
cut is the result. Dioxogen is used at 
once, since being advertised the size 
increased 33 and one-third per cent 
and no change in price. Our doubt- 
ing Thomas dresses in Hole Proof 
Hose, costing 20 cents a dozen more 
to produce than in 1905, yet still re- 
tailing at 25 cents the pair. Puts on 
Douglas Shoes, a company that never 
figures advertising into the cost, ale 
lowing increased buying ability to ab- 
sorb the expense. A new suit of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, costing one- 
half the amount to sell that it cost 15 


years ago—made so through adver- 
tising, 


reverse is 





retailers 





makes. 
the largest in the world. 


tires cost. 
tire in four. 


Or you can do this: 


sizes. 


The same rims will take 


So with other sizes. 


tread. 
trouble. 


Four Extra 

Features 
You get in Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires 
the best tires 
mencan build. 
A better tire, 
so far as 
known, is 
utterly im- 
possible. 


Toronto, Canada 


| B hes and Ag 
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Things You Get Extra 
In No-Rim-Cut Tires 


1 Extra Tire in 4 


Goodyear tires now undersell 16 other 
That is due to mammoth output— 


Numerous tires cost one-third more. 
can buy four Goodyears for what three of such 
That means to you one extra 


Or Extra Size 


You can buy a half-inch wider Goodyear 
for less than some makers charge for smaller 
And the wider tires will fit your rims. 


A 30 x 314 or a 31 x 4. 
A 32 x 344 or a 33 x 4. 
A 34 x 4 or a 35 x 44, 


The larger size has, 
on the average, 20 per cent more capacity. 
It has an extra ply of fabric. It has a thicker 
It means far more mileage, far less 


Yet the price men pay for many tires buys 
this half-inch wider Goodyear. 


in 103 Principal Cities 


(19) 871 

















You get the tire which outsells any other, 
after millions have been tried. 


And you get these four great features 


found in no other tire: 


You 


No-Rim-Cut feature—which makes rim- 
cutting impossible. 


Our “On-Air” cure—an exclusive, costly 


process which saves all the blow-outs due to 


wrinkled fabric. 


Our rubber rivets—hundreds of them are 


thick anti-skids. 


like plain treads, 


formed in each tire to combat tread separation. 


All-Weather treads—the tough, double- 


Flat and regular, so they run 


yet they grasp wet roads with 


deep, sharp, resistless grips. 


Those four 
alone — have 


dollars. 


Half 


No-Rim-Cut 
what they used 
than 


are 


further 


output. 





(joo) YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


great 


saved 


tires are 


others 


same 


features — used by us 


tire users millions of 


Former Prices 


half 
They have dropped 


costing now 


tO Cost, 


because of our larger 


efficiency which perfected 


these tires is now bent on 


lowering the cost. And that’s 





as important as any other 


saving. 





Get this 
saving with 
the rest. Any 
dealer, if 
ask 


supply you 


you 
him, will 
Goodyear 


Tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Reker 

















The baby cries just here and we 
prepare the Eskays Food, which has 
cost him exactly the same price for 
the same size package as in 1910, not- 
withstanding advanced price on ma- 
terials, 

He breakfasts on Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes, a larger package of bet- 
ter product at 10 cents, as against the 
smaller package seven years ago at 
15 cents, Burnham & Morrill Fish 
Flakes costing 25 percent less than 
four years ago. 

As he goes out the door, he puts on 
a Mallory hat, cost of selling reduced 
17 per cent since 1906, which more 
than pays for the advertising. Better 
quality, same price. 

When our friend gets off the car, 
he tries to think what the string on 
his finger means and recalls his wife 
asked him to buy some Borax. He 
buys Twenty Mule Team Borax, for- 
merly costing 30 cents a pound, today 
10 cents a pound. Minute Tapioca 
the same price on a rising market for 
material. 

He feels he has not remembered all, 
so he steps into a telephone booth‘in 
the drug store and telephones his 


wife over a telephone that since 1895 
has reduced in cost more than one- 
half and doubled its efficiency. 

His wife reminds him of material 
for a picnic, and he buys Sunshine 
Biscuits, the quality better, the price 
the same as before advertised. Un- 
derwood’s Deviled Ham, same cost as 
before advertised. Jell-O same price 
as 15 years ago, 10 cents. 

The telephone booth being very 
hot, Mr. Doubter takes a drink of 
State, Welch’s Grape Juice. Grapes 
costing $10 a ton in 1897 as against 
$60 a ton in 1913.. Grape Juice costing 
$9 and $10 a case in 1897 as against 
$4 and $4.50 today. 

Remembering the picnic, he buys 
film for his Kodak. A 4x5 folding 
pocket daylight loading camera which 
cost him $20 as against a crude cam- 
era, same size, that cost $60 in 1892. 

Like modern business men, at the 
office, he uses a Waterman Fountain 
Pen, costing the same as 30 years 
ago. 

Returning home he finds his wife 
telephoning for supplies to be sent 
up to their country home and order- 
in the following unadvertised goods 


Seeceepithaietasonendl 
~--aanenenes 


taken from Government statistics 
showing the increase in cost of past 
ten years: 

Sirloin Steak increased 

Roast of Beef increased 

Smoked Hams increased 

Round Steak increased 

Corn Meal increased 

Pork Chops increased.... 

BLONS: INCTOAGEM, «<6 ocoos0 seu eee 58.1 “ 
Fresh Milk increased 


True advertising makes the luxur- 
ies of yesterday the necessities of to- 
day. We all appreciate gas, electric- 
ity and the appliances’ possible 
through their use, the advantage of a 
soap that floats and breakfast foods 
that require no cooking. We can do 
without advertised products, but the 
best products are advertised. 

Advertising has made known the 
products worth while and fixed their 
value. It means goods manufactured 
at less cost, retailed at less cost and 
bought by you at less cost, when 
quality is taken into consideration.” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will join in 
all progressive movements, 





“THE PROGRESSIVE, FARMER 











Fall Series 
$1,175 Equipped 
F. O. B. Lansing 






























































Bought his Studebaker when he came 


home fiom the civil war—using it yet 
HEN David Hire, of Syracuse, Ind., got home from the 


When R. E. Olds built Reo the You will find gears tested in a 50- Civil War he bought a Studebaker Farm Wagon. That 


Fifth men called him anextremist. ton crushing machine. You will was 48 years ago, and the same wagon is still hauling fifty bushels 
The factory cost was $200 more find vast over-capacity—big mar- f wheat at a load t ket. 

than if built by other standards. gins of safety. You will find 15 ee ee ee 

Some men felt that such a car _ roller bearings—190 drop forgings. Here is what Mr. Hire has to say about his Studebaker wagon. 
meant ruin for the maker. You will find the most careful, 


“ : é : 

But he gave this car the best he Most costly construction. baisut Wace Woon hence poe po higt bos der enna begun 
knew after 27 years of car building. But all this saves you trouble. about 1866,1 think. It carried a guarantee to haul 50 bushels of 
= built it to mark his limit. He It saves you upkeep and repairs. wheat and though it has been in constant use since it was bought, 

ave it vast over-capacity. It makes the car enduring. Reo e is still good to haul that amount to market. I hope to use it 

or many years yet, as it is in good condition.” 





£41 


He built it to endure—to run the Fifth, with propercare, should 
year after year as well as it runs keepits rewne ssfor yearsand years. , REAL VETER 
when new. He built it to save the Any man who investigates—any That is the way with Studebaker wagons. Studebaker will last a lifetime. That makesthe 
average user hundreds of dollars man who compares—will want his Built of air dried timber, with inspections at | Studebaker the better investment, doesn’t it? 
inupkeep. All becayise he believed car built like this. pear Pi of Sa pe: they Bg the **Build not the cheapest, but the best’’ has 
that men were tired of troubles, F Was See Sey ey yee been the policy of Studebaker for over half 


. va less cost t tury. 
1 y wan an honest car. You may be offereda wagon at .ess cost than a@ cen 
—s Se Not Costly Now a Studebaker, but consider that the cheaper 


; - has — —_- — you buy a Stude- 
. wagon may last five or ten years, while a aker Farm agon, Buggy or Harness. 
And They Did Reo the Fifth, with full equip- . . 

ment, costs $220 less than it used STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 


icici: | “ilk: Sack Sila: eabeioete NEW HICACO DALLA KANSAS CITY DENVER 
to cost. This has been saved by MINNEAPOUS SALT CAKE CITY “SAN FRANCISCO” ~ PORTLAND. ORE 
enormous production, and by con- 


Adv. 2006 


The demand for this car, from 


the very first, has exceeded the 





ay ee fining our plant to this model. i Se Sree < ‘ 
ey om ovens oon we eee Now it offers at a modest price the i Studebakers last a lifeti e 
Now tens of thousands are in very utmost in a car. rd 3 It t 
use. L ns of men know from 
experience how this car stays 





We have added greatly to the 





beauty, the finish, the equipment. 


aye s€ . e ‘3 
These men have told others. And Qty inside it ow Grain Between Your Cotton or Corn Rows 
-: Siiapahceapiomeadey thers Outside as well as inside it is now 
now—in midsummer—we have on cae SN i i i 
13,000 Amie Dis nee the super-car. If you plant your grain crop right between your cotton or corn rows with a COLE 
¢ yraers. C meet Srl ~ 2 a - ° = 

— —— aman 5 Weh dial in 1155 ONE-HORSE GRAIN DRILL you are far surer of a good stand when winter is 
the demand we are adding to our Auk 2 oe fen > towns. over than if you sow broad-cast, or with a Western Drill. 
factory three enormous buildings. sk us for name of nearest. Also be oelipeedn don machines you can go right be- set cain ened eke snenaesecean 
for Reo Magazine showing how Brat hate. Wire Sab dest cag eee aS the land. The soil of your fields is well cultivated in summer and 
ve rg wn & furrows atatime. No need to wait until the crops by grain-crowing tims is well aetiled: making an adcalieeeiten 
this car is built. for grain. Just plant your crop between the rows with a Cole. 
Save 7% of the labor. One man and one horse can easily plant 
Mr. Olds wa ight. Men wanted 6to8acresaday. Besides your cotton or corn crop you geta 


good grain crop and you can follow this with a cow-pea 
vellehnilt car y anve iva 12 » Fy he spri and 
a well-built car. iny a rival has Reo Features > crop in the spring an 


+ % a3 bh eo ™ plant it with the 
met with disaster because the cars Streamline Body : SAME 
The ne Company Electric starter and lights p < MACHINE 





were skimped. 





: Electric horn The :eed are 
has grown to be one of the greatest bg oe santas __Planted in little 
3 sepowe 
concerns in the industry. Ties 540 4 of 
15 a » awe ger of the + slau spe wing’’ up. 
D4 che taal earings they secure the moisture they need. You can sow three rows at atime gr 
L. k Ins . 180 drop forgings mn a Cole No, 34. Our other machines sow one and two rows. Fertilizer can 
Coo 4 e ao 4 searct oe ats be applied at the time of planting, and the machine is sp!endidly a- 
c — top anc Sh har a dapted to applying fertilizer to grow ing crops. Don’t accept any 
When you buy a car, lock at the wad Mage wine: = a of the shoddy imitations offere< See that you get the genuine 
Jar Fn eee LER Spee —— . ab a rim — improve COLE. Write us for catalog tellir 1g about crop rotation and 
hidden parts. There lies the value tire bracket—tool and tire outfit— soil building. It’s FREE. ; 
of 3 ‘. the Fitti foot and robe rail, etc. v Se SAVES 7 Vg OF 
a car. n Reo th Paithh YOu passenger touring car 4 : 
will find stee! Ba Ba ; ).passenger roadst« The Cole Mfg. Co., Ber 30 , Charlotte, N. f y) THE LABOR 
i eel made to rmula. sel ah peli ia y 
te \ Pe OF PLANTING 




















Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1575 
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COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


ll kinds of Cattle, Hogs, $ 


























For heme, or school, or church, there is nothing like Cortright 
cnown as to aa ' : . Metal Shin; gles—less weight than wood shingles and absolutely 
He } fire and storm proof, The greatest gale that ever blew could 
r work-horses \\ @ not drive a drop of rain under or between Cortright Metal Shingles; 
Saki. a firebrand on them would quickly die out; no cyclone could 
loosen a Cortright Metal Shingle. Any good mechanic can lay @ 
perfect roof with Cortright Metal Shingles—no solder, no seams, 
t i fewest nails, least cutting—and afterward no repairs required. 
. The Bureau of Publicity of t ne TEXAS ‘COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIA ; 10 x a | i hg We 5 First cost about the same as wood shingles; but the first cost is 
Dallas, T. the final cost, 
a — Cortright is the original and only PROVED Metal Shingie—sold for 
-— 27 years. Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle. 
: Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close 
The Progressive Farmer Most Largely Circulated Fi arm Weekly by, we will send — prices and detail of information 


in the Southern State direct to you. 


The Best ss “If The Progressive Farmer helps you, Cortrigh t a 
Advertising Medium q it will help. your neighbors.’ gat Metal Roofing Co 
Rates Furnished 


urnis 58 North 23d Street, Philadelphia 
on Application Write to the Subscription Manager for information 160 North Sth Avenue Chicago 
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